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TRUSTFULNESS. 
BY JOACHIM LANGE. 
I will trust again His love, His power, 
Though I cannot feel His hand to-day ; 
To His help anew I will betake me, 
Though His countenance seems turned 


away! 
Though without one smile, one gracious 
token, 
Through the flames and floods my path 
. must go, 


When the fires subside, the waves pass over, 
My Deliverer I again shall know. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


There are 15,545 women registered to 
vote next Tuesday in Boston for school 
committee. We urge every woman to 
vote. 





————“-(qVQ0g3$,2S 


The Boston Public School Association 
has mailed to the 15,545 registered women 
voters for school committee a brief ac- 
count of each of its ten candidates. Nine 
of these have been also nominated by the 
Independent Women Voters. By request 
of the latter organization, we publish the 
following facts concerning Prof. Louis C. 
Elson, their nominee,—the only name on 
which the two non-partisan Associations 
do not unite. Prof. Elson has been for 
twenty-two years a professor in the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and is a 
staunch woman suffragist. He and his 
wife vote together every year. He has 
lectured extensively throughout New 
England. An objection urged against 
him is that he is too much occupied with 
his public engagements to give the neces- 
sary amount of time. But he has assured 
his supporters that if elected he will fulfill 
all the duties of the position. His musical 
ability and experience, it is urged, would 








make him a valuable addition to the 
school committee. 
SS 
The Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 
sociation has unanimously endorsed the 
ticket of the Boston Public School Asso- 


ciation. The Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association never endorses any 
ticket. 
_—- = — 
Mrs. Emily P. Howard, the only wo- 


man nominated for the Boston School 
Board this year, has the endorsement of 
the Republicans, the Independent Women 
Voters, and the Public School Associa- 


tion, and is well qualified for the position. 





Mrs. Howard was born in Michigan, and | 


educated in the publie schools. 
taught school three years, afterward stud- 
ied medicine, and received the degree of 
M. D. from the University of Michigan in 
1882; studied abroad for a year, and was 
resident physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, 1885-6. 
With her husband she did much to im- 
prove the Tewksbury Almshouse. She 
was again connected with the New Eng- 
land Hospital and Dispensary, 1897-1900, 
She has been for four years a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Boston In- 
sane Hospital. 


-_——- 


While France is seeking means to in 
crease its birth rate, a French senator, M. 
Paul Strauss, points out that one effica- 
cious way to prevent a decline in popula- 
tion would be to save the lives of the 
large proportion of children who now die 
in infancy. To this end he has drawn up 
a bill proposing that all young children 
who are put out to nurse or to board 
should be kept under regular inspection 
by the government; that certificates of 
character and competence should be re- 
quired of all persons wishing to take chil- 
dren to nurse or to board; that women 
should not be allowed to work in shops or 
factories for a fortnight before their con- 
finement and for a montb after it, and that 
if dependent on their wages they should 
be supported by the State during this 
time, and given free medical care either 
at their homes or in the hospitals. M. 
Strauss is the author of several philan- 
thropie works, and has lately published a 
book on ‘Depopulation and Child- 
Culture.”’ 


—_—_»sea— 


MONKEYS AND WOMEN. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, of New York, is 
reported as saying-at a recent meeting of 
the Anti-Suffrage Association that in Col- 
orado ‘the educated women do not vote.”’ 
Among those testifying that they do vote 
are two presidents of the State University, 
besides President Slocum of Colorado Col- 
lege, and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Mrs. Dodge adds that ‘only middle- 
class women and dissolute women now 
vote.’’ Middle-class women and middle- 
class men constitute the backbone of the 
country, and their votes are worth far 
more than those of the small class of so- 
called ‘high society’’ people who look 
down upon them. As for the dissolute 
women, a number of prominent Denver 
ladies have signed a published statement 
that in Denver ‘‘the vote of this class of 
women is practically limited to three pre- 
cincts out of 120.’’ The testimony is 
overwhelming that these women do not 
wish to vote, and seldom do so unless un- 
der compulsion. Even if they all voted, 
they are only an infinitesimal fraction of 
the female population. In America there 
is not one dissolute woman to a hundred 
of the good wives, mothers and sisters. 
Yet the bugbear of the bad women’s vote 
is put forward by the opponents of equal 
rights with a pertinacity as obstinate as it 
is irrational. 

Senorita Huidobro, in giving her ‘‘Rem- 
iniscences of Peru”’ before the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club the other day, told of 
a large and beautiful garden near Lima, 
where quantities of fruit are raised for 
the city market. It seems an Eden; but a 
sign-board reads, ‘‘Beware of the Boa- 
Constrictor!’’ The great snake is kept 
because his hissing frightens the monkeys 
away from the fruit. An enterprising 
American declared that he could make a 
steam-whistle which would produce an 
exactly similar hiss, and enable the gar- 
den to dispense with the services of the 
boa-constrictor. To human ears, the 
sounds seemed just alike; but they found 
that the monkeys knew the difference. 
They stole fruit unterrified by the voice 
of the steam, but fled over the wall at the 
faintest hiss of the real serpent. If human 


She | 





beings are descended from monkeys, it is 
a pity we have not inherited our ancestors’ 
power of distinguishing a real from an 
imaginary danger. A. S. B. 


—- ed 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next Fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held in 
the parlors of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL on 
Tuesday, Dez. 10, at 3 P. M. 

The lecture will be given by Miss Sara 


Cone Bryant, of Melrose, president of the | a Ss or 
| the recent meeting of the State Federation 


College Women's 
Hier subject will be 
Women on the Early History of 
United States."’ Miss Bryant is one of 
the brightest and most thoroughly edu- 
cated of our young women. After gradu- 
ating from college, she spent some time 
in Germany studying, not only acquaint- 
ing herself thoroughly with the German 
language, but also acquiring a wide 
knowledge of German literature. Since 
her return she has lectured extensively 
on English and German literature, and is 
very popular with the clubs and leagues. 

Miss Bryant is an intelligent suffragist, 
and loses no opportunity of aiding the re- 
form, She should have a large audience, 
despite the Christmas rush, especially as 
another Fortnightly will not be held until 
the fourth Tuesday of January. The 
holidays and the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. 8. A. will claim atten- 
tion until that time. 

Discussion will follow the lecture, and 
a social hour, with refreshments. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Pres. Mass, W. 8S, A. 


Suffrage Association. 
“The Influence of 


me ———— 


LOUISA ALCOTT’S ADVICE 





In a letter about story-writing, sent by 
Louisa M. Alcott to a young author in 
is74, and now first published, she advises 
him to introduce his characters at once, 
as that interests readers, and says of her 
own early work: ‘Instead of describing 
places or people I plunged into the heart 
of my story and opened it with a conver- 
sation, letting the actors unfold the plot 
and themselves dramatically. From that 
time my goods sold well, and this was the 
secret in a great measure. Learning to 
write short is another good thing; and the 
art of taking a very simple event or char- 
acter and making it true to life, with a 
mixture of the comic and pathetic that 
exists in what we call human nature. 
Put your own experiences intofyour tales, 
and they can’t fail to be good.” 


—7e ——— 


DIVORCE IN ITALY. 


Italy at present does not permit divorce. 
A committee was formed at Milan last Oc- 
tober to advocate the adoption of a divorce 
law like that of France, and on Nov. 17a 
convention was held on the subject. The 
committee consists of nine men and two 
women, Signora Maino-Bronzini and Dr. 
Paolina Schiff. 





-_<——_ 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Mrs. Mozumdar is a minister for the 
Brahmo Somaj at Barisal. At a memorial 
meeting in Sylhet, Mrs. Choudhury, editor 
of the Autahpur, addressed the audience 
by request of the chairman, and, as a corre- 
spondent of the Bengallie said, ‘delivered 
such a splendid speech as held the audi- 
ence spellbound for two hours.”’ The In- 
dian Messenger says: 

The need of women ministers and wom- 
en speakers is great in this land of subjec- 
tion of women, and of an utter lack of 
chivalry consequent on the social degrada- 
tion of women; and these defects of Indian 
social life can never be remedied unless 
women of a superior intellectual, moral 
and spiritual type appear frequently be- 
fore the public in the capacity of minis- 
ters, preachers and speakers, and thus 
gain the respect and admiration of their 
male fellow-citizens. And such women 
can, in the present state of Indian society, 
be only produced by those communities 
which would have spurned the shackles 
of the zenana, and advocate an education 
of females as high as that of males. Shall 
not other Brahmo women come forward 
to follow in the footsteps of Mrs. Mozum- 
dar and Mrs. Choudhary? 

Mrs. S. Pisko, who has been so success- 
ful in raising fands for the National Hos- 
pital for Consumptives in Denver, lately 
occupied the pulpit of the synagogue at 
Los Angeles. She says: ‘‘It was rather an 
unusual thing for a woman to do, but the 
people seemed deeply interested, and re- 
sponded with generous subscriptions.”’ 
The hospital is the only one of its kind in 
the United States and, while supported 


the | 








entirely by Jews. it is a national institu- 
tion, free to people of every faith. The 
Jews of San Francisco have contributed 
between $6,000 and $7,000 and those of Los 
Angeles more than $1,000, 





Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.. is among the most active and 
hard-working of the women ministers, 
and she does not limit her labors to the 
chureh, The Twentieth Century Club of 
Kalamazoo is pursuing a course in house- 
hold economics under her leadership. At 


of Women’s Clubs at Michigan University, 
she secured the passage of strong resolu- 
tions in behalf of 
children 


the Boer women and 
against the concentration 
camps, and she is getting similar resolu- 
tions passed by many other bodies, She 
lately lectured before the Equal Suffrage 
Association of Saginaw, and gave what 
the local papers describe as a “stirring 
address’’ on equal suffrage to the W. C, 
T. U. of her own city. She organized the 
first women’s trade union in Kalamazoo, 
and has several times spoken before the 
Trades and Labor Council. At a recent 
meeting of the Unity Club Mrs, Crane 


and 


| gave an account of the victory of the Chi- 


cago teachers over the tax-dodgers, and 
said: 

This great victory for justice ought to 
teach some lessons outside of Chicago, of 
what can be wrought by persevering effort 
towards reform; of what might be done in 
every city and town to right like wrongs, 
if the will existed to do it; and of the 
demonstrated fitness of such a body of 
women as these in Chicago (not superior 
to average school teachers elsewhere) to 
help frame and administer the laws and 
regulations whose shameless infringement 
they were the first to discover and cor- 
rect. 

An interesting discussion followed, in 
which a former city assessor took part, 
and a vote of congratulation to the Chicago 
teachers was passed unanimously. 





-_--_-- 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

There are at present 58 women doctors 
in Paris. La Fronde has addressed letters 
to them, asking whether the profession of 
medicine has answered their expectations, 
whether they would choose it if they had 
to begin life over again, and whether they 
would advise girls to study it. The paper 
is publishing a daily symposium of their 
replies, beginning with those of the wom- 
en doctors who are best known. Thus far 
all have said that they are satisfied with 
their profession, and that they should not 
hesitate to advise a girl to study medicine 
if she had the inclination and the ability. 

A young medical student in Paris, Mlle. 
Delaporte, lately presented for her doc- 
tor’s degree a thesis so brilliant that it 
was given ‘thighest mention’’ by the fac- 
ulty, and brought her congratulations 
from the most distinguished professors, 
The subject was, ‘‘The Variations of Dis- 
position in Children.”’ 

A portrait of Dr. Frances Dickinson. 
President of Harvey Medical College, Chi- 
cago, was presented, and an entertainment 
given in her honor by the students, alum- 
ni and faculty, on Nov. 29. 





Princess Sophie Bomba Dhuleep Singh, 
daughter of the Maharajah of Lahore, In- 
dia, is studying medicine in Chicago. Ac- 
companied only by her maid, she arrived 
in that city a few days ago, and by imme- 
diately adding her name to the enrollment 
list at Northwestern University Woman’s 
Medical College, cleared up the mystery 
surrounding her trip to this country. Her 
arrival in New York and the reserve with 
which she answered all questions as to 
the object of her visit, set Gotham astir. 
Curiosity was all the more aroused when 
upon inquiry at the steamship office it 
was learned that all the way over the 
princess was equally uncommunicative 
regarding her plans, Her stopping place 
in New York was not known, and her de- 
parture for Chicago was also unheralded. 
At present, while pursuing her medical 
studies, she is living modestly in a board- 
ing house at 464 West Adams Street. Al- 
though she has not been personally con- 
spicuous among the Indian nobility, some 
of the members of Princess Sophie's fam- 
ily have gained notoriety. Her father 
was once the owner of the famaus Kob-i- 
noor diamond, and her brotlier, Prince 
Albert Dhuleep Singh, set London society 
agog in 1898 when he married Lady Anne 
Coventry. This was the first marriage on 
record of an Indian prince toa woman of 
the British nobility. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 





QUEEN Wituwetmina, of Holland, has 
forbidden the use of the bearing-rein on 
any of the horses connected with her es- 
tablishment. 


Mrs. BeLLe SreArs, wife of the Speaker 
of the Nebraska House of Representatives, 
is auditor of the Nebraska Woman Suffrage 
Association. 


Miss AMALIA PARSHALL of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., has been appointed a water in- 
spector by the department of the interior, 
and has been sent to Sidney, Neb., to ex- 
amine into survey and water right mat- 
ters. 


Mrs. C. A. SevERANCE of St. Paul, 
Minn., has lately been empowered to make 
arrests. She has long been a prominent 
worker in the Humane Society of that 
city, and has regretted her inability in 
many cases to secure the punishment of 
persons guilty of cruelty to animals. She 
has now obtained from the Chief of Police 
a star bearing the inscription, “Special 
Humane Officer, St. Paul,’ and she may 
make arrests whenever necessary. 


Miss GAit, LAUGHLIN, in her report on 
Domestic Service, mentions among the 
reasons why girls dislike to do housework 
the impositions practised on servants, 
Miss Rosalie Loew, attorney for the Legal 
Aid Society of New York City, says that 
last year the Society investigated the 
cases of 2,000 servant girls who com- 
plained of wages illegally withheld, and 
in three quarters of the cases the com- 
plaints were found to be justified, In half 
of them the wages had been withheld de- 
liberately. 

Miss JuLiA MAck of St. Louis is a city 
weigher, and is the only one among the 
city weighers whom Mayor Wells indorses, 
During the past fiscal year Miss Mack 
turned in $813 profit from her scales to 
the city treasury, while all the other 
weighers reported that they could barely 
meet their expenses, Miss Mack works 
ten hours a day. Between interviews 
with teamsters, the weights of whose 
merchandise she has to record, she spends 
her time crocheting and sewing. Some of 
the politicians have cast envious eyes at 
Miss Mack’s position, but she has held it 
through three administrations. 


Mrs. CARRIE CuaApMAN Cart addressed 
the Georgia Legislature on Nov. 25, in 
accordance with the following resolution, 
which had been introduced and supported 
by Representatives Houston and Slaton of 
Fulton County, and passed by the House: 
‘*Resolved, That the use of the hall of the 
House of Representatives be, and the 
same is hereby granted to Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
Miss Frances FE, Griffin of Alabama, Hon. 
Robert E. Hemphill of South Carolina, 
Mrs. Julia I. Patten of Georgia, and oth- 
ers, on Monday morning, Nov. 25, for the 
purpose of delivering addresses on the 
scope of the elective franchise.’’ There 
was a large attendance. 


Miss ABBIE DowntING, a blind girl of 
twenty-three years, in the employ of the 
Metcalf Telephone Exchange at Mattoon, 
Ill., is said to be the most expert operator 
the company has ever had. Though she 
began her work only a short time ago, she 
handles a board for sixty telephones, and 
also has charge of a toll station, of which 
she personally keeps the books, She lo- 
cates a call on the board by the sound of 
the ‘drop,’ or by running her nimble 
fingers over the exchange board. Miss 
Downing graduated from the Indianapolis 
School for the Blind in 1893, and can cook, 
sew by hand or machine, do fancy work, 
and is an accomplished musician, She is 
believed to be the only blind telephone 
operator in the country. 


Miss JEAN M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania 
Street, New Orleans, is prepared to take 
orders for the delicious ‘‘open-kettle mo- 
lasses” which proved such an attraction 
at the Louisiana booth at the National 
Suffrage Bazar in New York last winter. 
There are only a few plantations where 
the molasses is still made in this old-fash- 
ioned manner, but Miss Gordon knows 
the places where it can be had. Molasses 
made in this way is as superior to the mo- 
lasses of ordinary commerce as a ripe 
orange picked from the tree is to the 
oranges commonly sold in the Northern 
market. Anyone wanting an original and 
acceptable Christmas present for a house- 
keeper, for a family of children, or for 
anyone with a sweet tooth, cannot do bet- 
ter than to order some of this molasses. 
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EDWARD ATKINSON ON SUFFRAGE. 


The following letter from Mr. Edward 
Atkinson was read at the last meeting of 
the Brookline (Mass.) 
Association: 


Equal 


1 regret that a call which is imperative 
prevents my being present at the meeting 
at Mrs. Schlesinger’s. 

I have been asked to state the reasons 
which led me to become an advocate of 
equal suffrage for women. I had never 
been able to find any logical ground on 
which the claim for suffrage for women 
could be contested by men, except the 
somewhat brutal one that the final appeal 
in the administration of public law is to 
force: therefore those upon whom the re- 
sponsibility and danger in the use of force 
must fall had the right to make the laws 
which it might become their duty to sus- 
tain. But the more I reflected on this 
subject the more I became convinced that 
in civilized communities the great mass 
of the people govern themselves in such 
manner that there is no call for the appli- 
cation of force, and that such force as may 
be demanded may be paid for in the way 
that the dangerous industrial work of 
men is now paid for. 

Criminal laws exist because a small 


fraction of the community are rogues, | 


thieves, and burglars. In respect to the 
vast majority of all classes the criminal 
law is inoperative. The same is true in 
the case of bankruptacts, Honesty and 
policy are synonymous terms in trade. 
They are interchangeable. If the strong- 
est possible guarantee company should 
offer to assure the payment of all the ob- 
ligationg which are incurred every day to 
the amount of one hundred million dol- 
lars ($100,000,000) or more, at a charge of 
twenty-five (25) cents per hundred dollars 
($100), the business community would 
refuse it. It is not worth a quarter of one 
per cent, to guarantee payment of the 
daily sales, bargains, contracts, or other 
obligations in which men trust each other. 
It has been well said by Sir Henry Sum- 
ner Maine that in modern business com- 
munities such as had no existence in an- 
cient times, ‘‘the trust reposed in and 
deserved by the many creates the oppor- 
tunity for fraud by the few.’’ Laws for 
the collection of debts exist because a 
small fraction of the community try to 
avoid payment. With respect to the vast 
majority these laws are inoperative. The 
call upon the executive officers of towns, 
cities, or States for the application of 
force is very apt to be due to the errors 
that have been made in the laws them- 
selves. There are many laws based ap- 
parently upon sound reasons, in support 
of which the arguments are fallacious. 
Legal crimes are created by law, where in 
the absence of such laws there would be 
no crime. ‘The way to abate the applica- 
tion of force is to revise or repeal such 
public laws. 

The immediate reason why I declared 
myself a positive advocate of equal suf- 
frage for men and women on the same 
terms, was the gross mismanagement of 
the men who were in authority at the be- 
ginning of the Spanish War, yet more in 
the ‘‘criminal aggression’? upon the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands. This fail- 
ure of men to regard common justice, 
common sense, and common faith in the 
Philippines with a feeble nation, led me 
to the conclusion that the instinct of 
women for right and justice might curb 
the tendency of men to do violence under 
the impulse of the brute element which 
has not yet been suppressed. It is the 
survival of the brute element in men more 
than in women which brings on the pen- 
alty of the barbarity of war. 

In recent studies of the race problem, 
my attention has also been called to the 
proportion of the literate and illiterate in 
several sections of the country and to the 
lack or adequacy of common school in- 
struction. In the States in which vio- 
lence, lynching, the denial of human 
rights exist, we find the maximum of 
ignorance and illiteracy among whites as 
well as blacks. This is coupled with the 
lowest ratable expenditure for common 
schools. The only sure remedy for these 
wrongs is in the extension of the common 
schools by which the rest of the country 
has been redeemed and partially civilized. 
Now, who have been the principal agents 
in laying the foundations of good govern- 
ment in these common The 
true standing army upon whom rests the 
safety of this nation consists of the four 
hundred and odd thousand teachers in our 
common schools; seventy (70) per cent. 
women, thirty (8C) per cent. men. If 
women may rightly be charged with the 
duty of preparing voters to vote with in- 
telligence in the ratio of two to one, can- 
not they be trusted to vote themselves on 
equal terms with those whom they them- 
selves have instructed? 

In these few words I have given 
reasons why I have changed from 
position of a passive observer of the 
claims of women to equal rights, to one 
of active support for that just measure 


schools? 


the 
the 


Sullrage | 


which they will certainly secure as time 
elapses. ° 

I may add another good reason for 
| putting the responsibility of the suffrage 
upon Women now exert an 
| enormous influence upon legislation, act- 
| uated mainly by sentiment rather than 
by reason. They have, in my judgment, 
promoted legislation of a very injurious 
kind, especially on the line of prohibition 
of the sale of liquor. They have created 
law-made crimes and misdeamors where 
there is no infringement of a moral law. 
When charged with the responsibility of 
legislation, women who reason and are 
not moved by mere sentiment without 
reason, may withhold their sanction to 
such injurious legislation. The statistics 
of taxation disclose the fact that through- 
out the period of so-called prohibitive 
legislation, there has been no diminution 
in the amount of alcohol consumed by the 
people of this country. There has been a 
considerable change, indicating temper- 
ance, by the substitution of light beers 
for spirits. On the other hand, there is 
in my mind no doubt whatever that pro- 
hibition, especially in the sale of light 
beers and light wines, has led to an enor- 
mous increase in the consumption of 
quack medicines and nostrums in which 
the active element is alcohol in much 
larger proportion by volume than is con- 
tained in any of the beers or wines. 

Again: This over-zealous spirit has led 
to the combination of saloon keepers un- 
der a ban of obloquy in the defence of 
what they may rightly claim to be their 
rights, and has enabled them to rally the 
men to whom the saloon is the only club 
room where they can get any light and 
color in their hard lives, to aid them in 
maintaining their position. 

I have thus reasoned that equal suffrage 
for women may be claimed by them as a 
right, but that it will be charged with 


women, 


very much greater responsibility than 
women are now subjected to when exer- 
cising their very great influence upon 


legislation. EDWARD ATKINSON. 
Brookline, Nov, 22, 1901, 
a 


WYOMING SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 





The last session of the Wyoming Legis- 
lature passed the following resolution, 
which is found on pages 121 and 122 of 
the Session Laws of 1901: 


Whereas, Wyoming was the first State 
to adopt equal suffrage, and equal suf- 
frage has been in operation since 1869, 
andl wee adopted in the Constitution of 
the State of Wyoming in 1890, during 


privilege as generally as men, with the 
result that better candidates have been 
selected for office, methods of election 
have been purified, the character of legis- 
lation improved, civic intelligence in- 
creased, and womanhood developed to 
greater usefulness by political responsi- 
bility; therefore, 

Resolved: By the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate concurring, that in view 
of these results, the enfranchisement of 
women of every State and Territory of 
the American Union is hereby recom- 
mended as a measure tending to the ad- 
vancement of higher and better social 
order. 

That an authenticated copy of this res- 
olution be forwarded by the Governor of 
the State to the Legislature of every State 
and Territory, and that the press be re- 
quested to call public attention to this 
resolution. 

EDWARD F, Stunk, Pres. Senate. 
F. S. ATHERLY, Speaker House. 

Approved Feb. 13, 1901, 

DEF. RicHAkRpDs, Governor. 


-_-- 


HOW WOMEN VOTE IN COLORADO. 

A lady who formerly resided in Wood- 
land, Cal., but is now teaching school in 
Colorado, writes to the Home Alliance in 
regard to the recent election: 

I have just returned from the election. 
I went to Kiowa to vote. Everything 
passed off quietly. I did not any 
drunkenness, nor a woman pnshed out of 
her place, nor a baby neglected. There 
were a number of babies there. Usually 
the mothers had a friend that would hold 
the baby while she voted, but one woman 
had a baby that was cross and would not 
go to its father (he had not been left at 
home to take care of it often enough for 
it to get acquainted with him—one father 
that has not been imposed upon). She 
did not want to stand in line and wait her 
turn with a crying baby in her arms, so 
she asked to be admitted before her turn, 
and every one willingly gave way for her. 
But how she held the baby and marked 
the ballot correctly is more than I can 
tell, for I could not see her; but I sup- 
posed she did it as I have seen mothers 
work with one hand and hold a cross baby 
at the same time. The women did not 
vote for prohibition, but the men did not 
either, for there was no prohibition ticket. 
I went to the election especially to vote 
for a woman for county superintendent of 
schools, one of the Republican candidates. 
My brother, a strong Democrat, voted the 
Democratic ticket straight except the vote 
he cast for the woman candidate for super- 
intendent. I voted for the candidates I 
knew to be sober men, about an equal 
number on each ticket. 

The voters were standing in double file 
from the gate tothe door. When my turn 
came I stepped inside and took my place. 


see 





which time women have exercised the 


| 


| and 





There was a woman in front of me and 
one beside me. Then a man came in and 
took his stand behind me. Some might 
imagine that he might become impatient 
attempt to push in ahead of the 


women, but he did not. He just stood 


| 


there as patiently as if he had been at the | 


post-office on Sunday waiting his turn to 
ask for his mail. 





—<DoaS ———_—_ 


A CHINESE COOK. 

Women who have trouble with Irish 
help and sigh for Chinese cooks may 
console themselves by the thought that 
there are drawbacks to Mongolians. The 
Chicago Post tells of a Chinese cook who 
was especially distinguished for making 
fine cakes, and who determined that his 
masterpiece at a festivity should be a 
grand cake. He asked his mistress if she 
did not think it would be nice to havea 
motto to ornament the top. She smiling- 
ly consented to let him finish his work in 
any way he might think suitable. When 
the big cake appeared she was amazed at 
the result. The cook was attending a 
mission Sunday school, and there he had 
found his motto: ‘‘Prepare to meet thy 
God!” 





WIDOW RE-MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 

The Bombay Guardian says: “All 
movements toward India’s emancipation 
from caste thraldom are to be hailed with 
delight. Hence with feelings of joy we 
learn that the ‘Widow Re-marriage Bill’ 
has passed into law in the dominions of 
the enlightened Gaikwar of Baroda. As 
was to be expected, the ‘orthodox’ party 
objected. But it is said that the Gaikwar 
had the younger and better educated gen- 
eration on the side of the bill. While the 
marriage of widows has been legal in 
British India for several years, this is the 
first time it has been legalized in a native 
State. There is now no excuse in these 
dominions for the uniting in marriage of 
girls of tender years with men old enough 
to be their fathers and grandfathers; and 
no excuse for enforced widowhood. For 
some time to come, those who have the 
moral courage to act up to their convic- 
tions in this matter must expect opposi- 
tion, and perhaps persecution, but in the 
end a more enlightened and better ed- 
ucated public opinion will prevail, and 
these fetiches will be relics of the barbar- 
ous past,”’ 

The Widow Re-marriage Association of 
Ahmedabad had memorialized the Gaik- 
war in favor of widow re-marriage, asking 
that the law should not be modelled upon 
that of British India, but rather in accord- 
ance with the advance of opinion during 
the forty years since that law was passed. 





——o- 


JANE ADDAMS ON TRAMPS. 

Miss Jane Addams lately addressed the 
Business Women’s Club of Chicago, on 
“The Opportunities a Business Woman 
Has for Philanthropy.” 

‘“*‘Why do we always laugh at tramps?’’ 
asked Miss Addams, ‘‘Perhaps they don’t 
want to work now because they had too 
much work when they were little —there 
was a premature use of their physical 
forces. I cannot endure the sight of mo- 
lasses candy. Do you know why? It is 
because I ate so much of it once when I 
was achild that I became very sick. It 
is the same way with the tramp. Pity 
him!”’ 

Miss Addams was in an entertaining 
mood in this address. Among the things 
she said were: 

‘‘Women, especially club women, seem 
to possess the idea that they are more 
moral than men. Perhaps they are, and 
isn’t it possibly because they have not 
had the opportunities offered men to be 
bad? 

‘Keep clear of the made-up conversa- 
tion of society; talk of the things you 
know and see,”’ 


—-- oe -_———— 


NEW YORK WOMEN IN THE CAMPAIGN. 

While every one knows that women of 
the New York City boroughs did great 
service in the late campaign tor mayor, in 
which the issue was decent living, and the 
putting down of vicious office-holders, it 
is yet hardly known how much they ac- 
complished, says the Springficld Repub- 
lican. ‘Figgers don’t lie,’’ and the fig- 
ures in the case tell their own story. The 
sums of money raised by them to meet 
the expenses of the campaign have been 
published, but not all are aware of the 
vast numbers of the pamphlet ‘‘Facts for 
Fathers and Mothers,’’ that more than any 
one thing brought voters to the polls to 
cast their ballots for clean government. 
After the election was over, James W. 
Pryor, manager of the women’s campaign 
committee, which had its headquarters on 
West Thirty-fourth Street, said: ‘‘It may 
be a question whether the women have 
not done in a week more campaign work 
than was ever before accomplished in this 
city in the same length of time,’’ and the 





same statement is made of the other com- | turn French builders turned their atten. 


mittees. 

The women’s municipal league, under 
his direction, distributed over 1,000,000 of 
these pamphlets, and it is estimated that 


tion from Gothic cathedrals to domestic 
editices suited to the new conditions of 
the nobility, under which feudal retainers 


| had become tenant farmers paying money 


every voter in the boroughs of Manhattan, | 


the Bronx, Queens and Richmond received 
one through the mail. 
were looked after by the Citizens’ Union, 
Woman’s Health Protective Association, 
and an informal committee working under 
the leadership of Mrs. F. 7. Bellamy, in 
conjunction with the women’s campaign 
committee, 225,000 copies of the pamplet 
being furnished these organizations. Dur- 
ing the last week, from fifteen to twenty 
women were at work daily at the City 
Club, chiefly answering individual requests 
for pamphlets. On the last days it was 
found necessary to open a separate dis- 
tributing bureau, and here one of the 
members of the Citizens’ Union, Lee 
Knowles, with helpers and fifty-five girls, 
worked night and day, dividing the time 
into ‘“‘watches.’’ The- quantity sent out 
may again be estimated in figures. The 
paper used was supplied by thirty-eight 
paper mills, the envelopes by twelve fac- 
tories, and the printing occupied sixteen 
printing offices. Both men and women 
worked well, and while it is unseemly to 
boast, yet it appears that the women de- 
served all that Mr. Pryor said of them, 
and proved themselves public spirited and 
efficient tou a degree never excelled. Yet 
these women, who so willingly did such 
good and faithful service, are not counted 
worthy to vote! 

— -_-- 

PROGRESS IN EGYPT. 

A remarkable Arabic book has been 
published in Egypt, entitled ‘Al Mir’at 
al Jaudidat”’ (or ‘The New Woman’’). A 
Mohammedan lawyer is the author, Ac- 
cording to the Missionary Review of the 
World, the unusual feature of the book is 
its advocacy of the abolition of polygamy, 
the veil, and the harem, and also its advo- 
cacy of education for women and girls, 
and its claim that under certain circum- 
stances a Moslem woman should have the 
right to divorce her husband. The Mufti 
of Egypt has just issued a Fetwa giving 
a woman this right in certain cases, and 
this Fetwa is incorporated into this vol- 
ume, The book has had a great sale in 
Egypt. It has been replied to by a Da- 
mascus Moslem of the old school, who in- 
sists that the Koran requires the subjec- 
tion and veiling of woman, and enforces 
the customs now in vogue in the Moham- 
medan world concerning her. The agi- 
tation of the question among Moslems 
themselves is significant as well as hope- 
ful. The campaign for the emancipation 
of Moslem women seems to have begun 
in Egypt.—Bombay Guardian. 








LITERARY NOTICES, 


LEAVES FROM A LIFE-Book To-Day. By 
Jane Dearborn Mills. Swedenborg 
Publishing Association, Germantown. 
1901. 


‘The finest of all fine arts is the art of 
home-making, and the wife is the artist.’’ 
This utterance of the author’s husband is 
the keynote of the book. A loving wife 
is inspired by a desire to elevate and 
emancipate women, and in trying to do 
this ceases to make the happiness of her 
husband and child her constant care, A 
mutual doubt of each other’s affection 
saddens both husband and wife. Jealousy 
rankles in the wife’s heart, and the result 
is growing misunderstanding and mutual 
misery. A dangerous illness of the hus- 
band terminates this domestic alienation, 
and restores harmony and happiness. 

The trouble between husband and wife 
is attributed to the influence and teachings 
of an ardent apostle of woman’s rights, 
who enlists the heroine of the story in ex- 
treme views of the wrongs inflicted on 
women, affirming that “everything will be 
right when women can vote,’’ even going 
so far as to declare that ‘women will have 
laws made for the draining of the coast 
meadows, and the mosquitoes will disap- 
pear.’ 

Herein is the defect of a story other- 
wise admirable in tone and object. For 
while there are doubtless advocates of 
woman’s rights who take a morbid and 
pessimistic view of the present relations 
between men and women, I have known 
in a wide acquaintance of more than fifty 
years few cases of domestic unhappiness 
growing out of such teachings. On the 
contrary, there is no better guarantee of 
domestic felicity than a cordial acceptance 
of the principle of equal rights in the 
home and in the State. I have known 
thousands of happy homes where this 
principle has been practically applied. 


H. B. B. 
ROMANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE CHA- 
TEAUX. By Elizabeth W. Champney. 
Illustrated. New York and London: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1901. Price, $3. 


This beautiful octavo volume with its 
handsome type and paper and fine en- 
gravings is a truly charming book. Its 
contents are worthy of its external splen- 
dor. For each Chateau is accompanied 
by a history, told with spirit and alive 
with incident. The French renaissance 
dates from the Italian wars of Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII. These campaigns 
revealed to the invaders the superior art 
and architecture of Italy, and on their re- 


Brooklyn voters | 





rents instead of military service. 

Certain great families seem to have been 
especially devoted to the development of 
this new form of art. That of Pierre 
Amboise, Seigneur of Chaumont, was one 
of these. His seventeen children between 
the years 1490 to 1570 were among the 
many who have left on their estates build- 
ings so quaint and beautiful as to strike 
the visitor with admiration and delight. 

The historical associations with these 
Chateaux are full of interest. ‘*The Book 
of Hours,’’ of Charlotte D’Albret, is a 
veritable romance. Following this are 
“The Madonna of the Ermine Mantle,” 
“The Fangs of Iron,’’ ‘The Cardinal's 
Reliquary,” “‘The Lady, St. George, and 
the Dragon,’ ‘The Nymph of Fontaine- 
bleau,”? ‘A Lily Among Thorns,” ‘The 
Swan Maidens of Nevers,’’ **The Strange 
Story of Sylvie de la Mergandole,”’ and 
‘The Heart of the Volcano,” all graphic 
sketches of beautiful but unfortunate mis- 
tresses of these stately mansions, The 
author hasa rare gift of insight and power 
of description. She makes the scenes and 
personages live again in her sympathetic 
narrative. Such a book as this teaches 
more than any ordinary French history of 
the 15th century, and inspires its readers 
with a desire for fuller information. As 
we lay it down we are impressed with the 
impotency of the Salique law, which ex- 
cludes women from royal station only to 
leave them more than ever ‘the power 
behind the throne.” H. B. B. 


MARGARET WARRENER. By Alice Brown. 
* Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin& Co. 1901. Price, $1.50. 


This is a remarkable book, not merely 
brilliant, fascinating and absorbing, but 
great in its dramatic intensity and its sub- 
tle comprehension of the mysterious 
springs of human thought and emotion. It 
is nota novel; it hasno plot; itissimplya 
marvellous picture of human life. How can 
this young author, living so quiet and re- 
tired outside of the active turmoil of pas- 
sion and endeavor, see so keenly and en- 
ter so deeply into the inner consciousness 
of the actors in the ‘comédie humaine,” 
as Balzac has phrased it? This is not say- 
ing that her characters are entirely life- 
like, or that they always feel and act ex- 
actly as such men and women would have 
been likely to feel and act under the situ- 
ations she describes. But the book is 
wonderfully suggestive, and full of serious 
and impressive wisdom. As in all wom 
en’s books, the masculine character is un- 
consciously idealized, It is, so to speak, 
spiritualized in the woman’s conception 
of it—a conception necessarily objective. 
Women’s women, on the contrary, are 
often wonderful creations, because evolved 
subjectively from the feminine conscious- 
ness. When a certain superficial critic 
declared recently that women had ruined 
the novel, because they had emasculated 
their heroes, he should have added that 
only women have been able to reveal 
womanhood in literature. What are 
Scott’s and Thackeray's and Dickens’ 
women but toy figures? Compare these 
with Charlotte Bronté’s and George Eliot's 
and George Sand’s and Jane Austen’s and 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s and Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’ living, breathing women. This 
story ought to exceed in public estimation 
any of Miss Brown’s earlier works, and 
win for her a still wider circle of appreci- 
ative readers, H. B. B. 


THE Gop-SEEKER. A Tale of Old Styria. 
By Peter Rosegger. Authorized Trans- 
lation by Frances E, Skinner. New 
York and London: G, P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1901. Price, $1.50. 


This is a weird, wild, picturesque ro- 
mance, admirably translated. The prin- 
cipal events, we are told, are founded on 
historical facts. More than 400 years ago, 
in 1493, in a remote part of the Styrian 
Alps, the little village of Trugés was ex- 
communicated by the all-powerful Church, 
decimated and outlawed by the despotic 
State for the murder of a tyrannical priest 
by a member of the parish —the agent of a 
conspiracy of outraged peasants. The 
unhappy community, ignorant, supersti- 
tious, andgincapable of self-government, 
became a nest of thieves, prostitutes, 
drunkards, and robbers. Every man did 
as he pleased, and every man’s hand was 
against his neighbor. At length the mur- 
derer of the priest proclaimed himself the 
prophet of a new religion—the worship of 
the ancestral fire. Inspired by madness, 
he forced the demoralized and destitute 
people to build a temple on the summit of 
the Johannesberg. On Midsummer day 
he gathered them with himself into the 
Temple and fired it. All perished but 
one, who escaped to tell the tale and then 
went mad. The innocent son of the false 
prophet, with the innocent maiden he 
loved, losing their way in the forest, es- 
caped the common fate, fled from the 
accursed region, and began a new life 
elsewhere. ‘The story is prolix, fantastic, 
exaggerated, yet full of fire and wild ad- 
venture. The moral seems to be that, with- 
out the restraints of religion and law, hu- 
man nature is incapable of long survival. 
It isa plea for organized society, anda 
frightful picture of anarchy. The story 
is told with great power, at once senti- 
mental and realistic, and is well worthy 
of its excellent translation. As is natural 
ina German author, the women are de- 
scribed as pure and loving beings, wholly 
secondary and subordinate. H. B. B. 


Joun Forsytu’s Aunts. By Eliza Orne 
White. New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 1901. Price, $1.50. 


This is a series of stories, or a contin- 
ued story, as you like. Three sisters live 
happily together, but find life monoto- 
nous. The first relief comes in the shape 
of a kitten that grows into a cat, and un- 
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der the title of Mr. Gray, dominates the 
household, The next is a baby whom 
their nephew, John, and his wife, Esther, 
entrust to the maiden aunts, and who 
captivates them. Then an old lover turns 
up, but is refused and goes to the dogs in 
consequence, A summer outing follows, 
and Aunt Deborah’s garden almost perish- 
es of neglect. A struggle for independ- 
ence lands Lucy in a greenhouse where, 
for the first time in her repressed life, she 
enjoys independence and has a taste of 
freedom. The moral of these pleasant 
stories might be stated as ‘‘Women, don’t 
be afraid of the men, or refuse to marry if 
you feel attracted to do so. And if you 
do not marry, assert your right to do 
something you enjoy doing, and live a 
happy life of single blessedness. But, 
above all, don’t be ruled by Mrs. Grundy.”’ 
This is an amusing book to while away an 
unoccupied hour, and carries with it an 
atmosphere of fun and good cheer, and a 
deal of common sense. H. B. B. 


OvuR AccuRSED SPELLING. What to Do 
With It. 
The object of this book is to show the 

absurd incongruity of our present modes 

of spelling, and the importance of a re- 
form of its inconsistencies. The editor 
and publisher, E. O. Vaile, fortifies him- 
self by quotations from eminent scholars 

like Max Mueller, Wm, D. Whitney, S. S. 

Haldeman, Francis L. March, Wm. T. 

Harris, and ‘I’. R. Lounsbury, all of them 

LL.D.’s, also from Hon. Joseph Medill, 

late editor-in-chief of the Chicago Tribune. 

These filosofers and skolers trace our ab- 

surd English filology to Dr. Johnson, and 

urge a thuro fonetic reform in our ortho- 
grafy and filology. Historical orthografy 
is sed to be only a conceshun to the weke- 
nes of prejudis, An alterd orthografy wil 
at first be offensiv to those who ar calld 
upon to uze it, but a sensibl nu system 
wil soon win the harty preferences of the 
mass of reders and riters. H. B. B. 


—--— oo 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


At the last election in New Zealand, 
122,000 votes were cast for no license ina 
total of 246,000. 

A number of girls at Tuskegee are now 
being taught basket-making. Miss Carrie 
C. Smith, a graduate of Hampton, has 
charge. 


The foreign-born element has increased 
in this country only 12.4 per cent. during 
the past ten years, while the native born 


has increased 22.5 per cent. 


In nearly every street in Japanese cities 
there is a public oven where, for a small 
fee, housewives may have their dinners 
and suppers cooked for them. 


There are but two sorts of women in 
the world—those who take the strength 
out of a man, and those who put it back. 
—From Kim, by Rudyard Kipling. 

An Armenian young man, about 24 
years of age, able to speak a little English, 
wants a place to do housework. Address 
John Johnson, 97 Carver Street, Boston. 


By way of commemorating the birth of 
Jolanda Margherita, niece of Queen Mar- 
gherita, Professor Zopetti recently pub- 
lished a historic sketch of the nineteen 
Margheritas of the House of Savoy. 


Mrs. Charles Kendall Adams has present- 
ed the Madison, Wis., Art Association with 
her jewels, valued at $10,000. They will 
be sold, and the proceeds applied to fur- 
thering the objects of the society. 


The nut yield of California is paying 
well. Mrs. J. B. Danners received $3,500 
for her crop. Another grower realized 
$3,000 for the English walnuts on thirty 
acres; another had 27,500 pounds to sell 
from 160 acres. 

The women of Hobart, Tasmania, are 
indignant with a leading dry goods store, 
which has advertised in the city news- 
papers ‘‘Mignon cigars’’ for women, quot- 
ing Queen Alexandra as an instance of 
ladies’ smoking. 

The latest statistics of the common 
schools for colored children in the United 
States are: Negro children of school age, 
2,912,910; number of these enrolled in 
school, 1,511,618; average daily attend- 
ance, 969,011; number of colored teachers, 
28,560. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes devotes 
about forty pages to a cordial apprecia- 
tion of Col. T. W. Higginson and his 
works (newly arranged and published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The review is 
entitled ‘‘A Representative American,”’ 
and is by Th. Bentzon, the accomplished 
Frenchwoman who has before this written 
of America with so much more sense and 
understanding than most foreigners. 


‘‘After all,’’ said Captain Abram, gently 
picking up the treacherous rake and rest- 
ing his benign hand upon it, ‘ef religion 
ain’t somethin’ to be messed right in 
along with our daily livin’, then I don’t 
know what it is. Now, for insternce, 
the’s religion even jest in tuckin’ a man’s 
bed in to the foot, way it ought to be 
tucked.’’—From Flood Tide, by Sarah P. 
McL. Greene. 

Bjornson is writing a cantata to be 
produced at the ‘University féte at Chris- 
tiania, It deals chronologically with the 
evolutionary forces of all nations which 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrb that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J.CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo,O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, To- 

ledo O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system, Price, Tdc. 
per bottle, Sold by ail Druggists. 
timonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





The men of each succeeding civilization 
are represented, but it is not until the 


the voices of women are heard, symboliz- 
ing the new force which has come into 
social life. 


Liliukalani has arrived in this country 
to consult with the Ul. S, authorities 
about the crown Jands of Hawaii. They 
are over a million acres in extent, and are 
worth about $15,000,000, They were se- 
questrated by the revolutionary govern- 
ment at the time the monarchy was over- 


ex-queen has received po reimbursement 
for the loss of the crown revenues, 
amounting to about $100,000 a year. 


The aqueducts and reservoirs of Jerusa. 
lem show that there was abundant provi- 
sion for running water in the ancient city. 
Within the last few weeks they have been 
brought again into the service of the city, 
which for many centuries has been de- 
pendent upon small accumulations of rain 
water. The water is piped from Solo- 
mon's pools, nine miles south of the city, 
drawing water from tbe sealed fountain 
mentioned in the ‘Song of Solomon.”’ It 
deep, subterranean spring, which 
flows through an arched channel to a dis- 
tributing chamber. 


is a 


A bill granting Mrs. McKinley a pen- 
sion of $5,000 a year will be introduced 
promptly on the assembling of Congress, 
and will quite likely be followed by an- 
other on behalf of Mrs, Benjamin Harri- 
son. As the latter, however, is not at 
peace with General Harrison's children, 
who bitterly opposed his second mar- 
riage, disagreeable features are likely to 
attend an effurt to treat her in common 
with other widows of presidents, and 
some Congressmen are hoping the matter 
will not come up, or that Mrs, Harrison 
will be considered ineligible as one who 
became the wife of a president after he 
had left office. 


The Inter-Ocean attributes the short 
broom crop of Illinois to the determina- 
tion of the farmers’ wives in the broom 
corn belt not to stand the employment of 
the tramps and hoboes who have had to 
be hired to harvest the crop. It is said 
that if the farms where they work are 
near a town, they gather there at night 
and have a debauch, making it unsafe for 
women to be on the streets. If the farm 
is distant from the town things are even 
worse, as they terrorize the women of the 
place. In both cases the farmers’ wives 
have to cook for them, often without the 
help of the daughters, who are sent away 
for safety. Against these conditions the 
women have protested. 


Any one in or near New York wishing 
to buy Oriental rugs would do well to 
consult A. M. Bool, 1123 Broadway (cor- 
ner 25th St.), Room 1109. He takes cus- 
tomers to some of the leading importers, 
from whom they can buy the rugs at 
much less than the retail price, besides 
having thousands of rugs from which to 
select, instead of the smaller number kept 
in stock at any retail store. The editors of 
the WomAN’s JoURNAL have known Mr. 
Bool for years, and can answer for his 
ability and entire trustworthiness. He 
makes a specialty of fine antique and silk 
rugs and all kinds of oriental silk and em- 
broidery work, suitable for Christmas 
presents and wedding or birthday gifts. 


The women of Fitchburg were lately 
called together to listen to speeches made 
by certain talented ladies from eastern 
Massachusetts. These gifted workers 
sought to impress upon their auditors 
what a wicked thing it was for Massachu- 
setts women to aspire to the right to vote. 
It was pointed out that woman’s natural 
sphere was not the heated public debate 
on politics, but rather the quieter and 
simpler field of the home. The women 
orators dealt so skilfully with this phase 
of public politics that probably they con- 
vinced some of their hearers. Of course, 
it was necessary for them to take part in 
public politics in this fashion, to prove 
that women had no business in public 
politics. But possibly they thought their 
cause was so good that it justified the 
evident inconsistency of their own action, 
as contrasted with their public argument. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BETSY. 


| — 

| 

BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 

| “Oh, dear!’ sighed Betsy, “how I 
should enjoy this ride if -I wasn’t in a 
bag!’ and then she cried softly. She 
looked extremely funny with her head 
sticking out of the bag, which was tied 
snugly under her furry little chin. 

Flossy and her mother were going to 
Aunt Myra’s to spend Thanksgiving, and 
there was nobody to take care of Betsy 
while they were away. 
| ‘We might take her with us if there 

were any way to carry her,” said Mrs. 

Fuller. 

“Why can’t we put her in a bag, the 
| way grandma carried Chicky Gray home 
last summer?’’ asked Flossy. 

Betsy was a kitten. And although a 
cat and a hen are no way alike, Mrs. Ful- 
ler thought it a wise suggestion, as the 
kitten would be apt to suffer if left to 
take care of herself fora week. Soa bag 
was made and slipped over Betsy’s soft 





gray coat, in spite of much vigorous 
kicking. 


When Betsy found herself thus impris- 
oned, she gave several angry spits; but 
| they were useless, as she confided next 
day to Gwendolyn and Van Alstein, Aunt 
Myra’s two Angora kittens. 
| “If you ever travel, that’s the way 
you'll be likely to go; and it really is 
much better than a basket,’’ she informed 
them. 

Gwendolyn’s beautiful yellow tail 
swayed gracefully to and fro, and Van 
Alstein’s whiskers bristled, as both 
purred complacently: ‘‘We don’t travel, 
my dear; we are Angoras.”’ 

‘So am I!’’ snapped Betsy, with a tuss 
of her head. Then she suddenly remem- 
bered that Flossy once said to her: 
“You're a beauty, Betsy, if you are only 
part Angora.”’ 

“T guess that part must be my tail,”’ 
mused Betsy; and she began to sway it 
back and fortb, just as her pure-blooded 
Angora companions were doing. 

Vain little Gwenny had been flattered 
until she had grown to believe there was 
nothing in the world so beautiful as her 
coat of glossy yellow fur, unless it was 
Van Alstein’s pure white one. Both kept 
aloof from Betsy, who wandered forlornly 
about all day. 

At length the two Angoras decided that 
they were not behaving politely toward 
their visitor, and over a saucer of warm 
milk they concluded to be more friendly. 

‘*Are you going to make a long visit?’’ 
Van Alstein asked Betsy next morning, 
as she lay curled up behind the kitchen 
stove, 

Betsy replied that she didn’t know. 
She wanted to add, she hoped not; for 
she was feeling lonely and homesick. 

“IT hope you are going to spend Thanks- 
giving with us,’’ purred Gwendolyn, set- 
tling down sociably beside Betsy; while 
Van Alstein, from the other side, blinked 
his approval, 

Before noon Betsy knew that the pan- 
try was full of pies, and cakes, and jellies, 
and had even taken a sly peep, led by the 
now friendly Angoras, at the big turkey, 
ready for the next day’s roasting. No 
knowing what might have happened, if 
Aunt Myra had not discovered the trio, 
and shut the pantry door, 

The next day was Thanksgiving. Flos- 
sy was in the kitchen helping Aunt Myra. 
The kittens, much to their disappoint- 
ment, had been banished to the shed, 
where occasional savory odors were wafted 
to them. 

‘How good it smells!’ mewed Betsy, 
taking long, delighted sniffs. ‘‘Do you 
suppose we shall get any of it?’’ 

‘Not a doubt!’ purred the confident 
Angoras, 

But Betsy was not so sure; and when 
the door was accidentally left ajar, she 
slipped through. Nobody saw her in the 
happy confusion, and she might have re- 
mained there unnoticed, had she not al- 
lowed her foolish curiosity to betray her. 

Flossy was chopping the giblets in a 
wooden tray, and Aunt Myra had the oven 
door open basting the turkey. What a 
chance for Betsy! Several quick sniffs 
made her long for a taste. She raised her 
paw just as Aunt Myra was shoving the 
pan intothe oven. Poor little Betsy! She 
didn’t know that the pan was hot—how 
should she? 

‘“‘Scat! you naughty kitten!” exclaimed 
Aunt Myra. And she shut the oven door 
with a bang that frightened poor Betsy 
half out of her wits. One bound landed 
her in the tray with the giblets. 

‘‘Why, Betsy Seabury!’’ exclaimed Flos- 
sy, springing to her feet and upsetting the 
tray, giblets, and frightened, crying Betsy 
upon the floor. 

Another quick ‘Scat!’ from Aunt Myra 
sent Betsy limping into the shed. 

The Angoras received her with dignified 
astonishment. Poor Betsy feit that she 
was in disgrace, and applied her tongue to 


Presently Gwendowlyn trotted over to 
the corner where the unfortunate kitten 
was trying to hide herself, and touched 
her gently with her silky paw. Betsy 
mewed softly; then Gwendolyn purred 
sympathetically, and Betsy grew 
dential. 

**Do you think I shall get any dinner?”’ 
she questioned, anxiously, after she had 
finished relating the misfortunes through 
which she had passed, 

“You may get your dinner, but I am 
afraid you will not be trusted again.”’ 
Van Alstein’s voice was deep and more 
like a growl than a purr. 

Just then the door was thrown hurriedly 
open, 

“You poor little thirg!’’ cried Flossy, 
tenderly touching the smarting paw. 
“Here isa nice dinner for you; but you 
must eat italone, because Aunt Myra says 
you are not to be trusted.”’ 

Gwendolyn and Van Alstein had trotted 
off in answer to a summons from the 
kitchen. : 

Betsy thanked her mistress with a low 
mew, and ate her dinner in solitude. 

When the three kittens met again to 
talk it over, Betsy was quite humble. A 
cat that had been through such humiliat- 
ing adventures could not afford to put on 
airs, she said; and a very demure and 
well-behaved kitten, with a bandaged 
paw, allowed the travelling bag to be tied 
under her chin, several days later, without 
a struggle. 

“Tt must be because I’m only part An- 
gora,’’ Betsy mused, as she thought re- 
gretfully of her unfortunate misdemean- 
ors, curled up cosily in Flossy’s lap, on 
her homeward trip.—Zion's Herald. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“How did you get on conversing with 
that French lady?’’ 

“All right; my French wasn’t any worse 
than her English.’’ 





School Board Inspector—Who is it that 
sits idly by doing nothing while every- 
body else is working? 

Bobby—The teacher!—Glasyow Evening 
Tims . 


“How did you get such a cold?’ asked 
the visitor, 

“Well,’’ replied the little one who had 
heard the microbe theory discussed, ‘I 
was wunnin’ wound in my bare feet, an’ I 
dess the micwobes caught onto my toes.’’ 


A prominent Scotch M. P. when address- 
ing his constituents, assured them that he 
was not an idle member of the House, and 
that during the last two years he had put 
182 questions to the Speaker. 

‘*‘What an ignorant auld beggar ye must 
be!’ cried a voice from the crowd. 


A four-year-old boy was bad the other 
day, and his mother said: ‘Sammy, why 
don’t you be good?”’ 

***Cause I’m afraid,’’ was the prompt 
reply. 

‘*‘What are you afraid of?”’ 

‘*Good little boys get to be angels, and 
I don’t want to be an angel and have to 
wear fedders like a hen.” 


“| think p 
be,’’ asserte 
tion. d 

‘‘Why?’’ asked her mother, in surprise. 

“Oh, he never can tell anything about 
the changes in the weather,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘Why doesn’t he get the ri.euma- 
tism, like Lucy Miller's father ?’’—Chicago 
Post. 


A little Episcopalian girl had a quarrel 
at school with a little Jewish girl, and 
when she got home she denounced the 
Jews. Her mother said reprovingly: 

“My dear, you must not talk in that 
way. The Jews were God’s chosen peo- 
ple. Our Lord himself was a Jew.”’ 

After a moment’s deep thought the child 
replied, in a tone in which horror and?re- 
gret were blended: aoe 

**Oh, mamma, I didn’t know that. I’m 
so sorry! I always thought he was an 
Episcopalian.’’—Baltimore Sun. 
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her wounded paw in silence. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medica! school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder Catalogue Free, 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum, 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,{Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 





Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR’ MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues addrese 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/CE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to bobth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $5.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity or bnying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
oroper and Lo . Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 











81 FRANKLIN ST, BOSTON. 


Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.8. A., 3 Park St.. Boston, Maas. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will | 
continue to send it unti) payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION. 


A State Convention will be held in City 
Hall, Manchester, N. H., Dec. 16-17, to or- 
ganize a New Hampshire Equal Suffrage 
Association. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
will be present. AJl friends throughout the 
State are cordially invited to attend. 

Mary N. Cuase, State Organizer. 





WOMEN SLAVES IN CALIFORNIA. 


By the U.S. Constitution “involuntary 
servitude except for crime”’ 
prohibited, Half a million precious Amer- 
can lives and three thousand million dol- 
lars of the people’s hard earnings have 
been spent in establishing that principle. 
Yet to-day, in California, women are held | 
as slaves, and bought and sold by their | 
masters for lives of enforced prostitution. 

A telegram to the New York Sun, dated 
San Francisco, Nov. 30, brings this shame- 
ful state of affairs into unwonted pub- 
licity. We are told that: 


For fear the warring Tongs in China- 
town would wreak vengeance on some 
women in disorderly houses, all these 
female slaves were removed by their own- 
ers late last night to secret places of 
safety. There was no publi¢ warning 
that any women would be molested, but 
word was sent out to brothel-keepers to 
move. The police heard of the move 
after midnight. Several of these women 
are owned by well-known men of the two 
highbinder societies, and in no way would 
retaliation be more severe than to kill 
some of these women, whose money value 
ranges from $2,000 to $3,000. It is impos- 
sible tu import them under the Exclu- 
sion act, except by fraud. 


is expressly 





How is it possible that self-respecting 
women can live in San Francisco without 
waging war against this desecration of | 
womanhood existing in their own city, in 
violation of law and constitution? Surely 
here is a work which California sutfra- 
gists should at once undertake. Every 
slave woman should be rescued from her 
infamous owners and placed under the 
guardianship of responsible women, This | 
traflic in female slaves can and should be 
stopped, The Chinese men implicated 
should be expelled from the country. 
Special legislation should be enacted, if 
necessary. There should be an uprising 
of women and men to put an end to this 
outrage upon law and civilization. 

The practical enslavement of women 
among Oriental races is sure to react upon 
the social and legal status of American 
women, as a result of the recent annexa- 
tion of Hawaii and the Philippines and the 
influx of Chinese and Japanese, unless 
women take prompteaction in their own 
behalf, as conservators of public and pri- 
vate morals. H. B. B. 


-_—- 


DR. MITCHELL’S MISTAKE. 





Rev. J. L. Mitchell, D.D., pastor of a 
Congregational church in Attleboro, 
Mass., recently addressed the Woman 
Suffrage League of that town. He 
summed up his objection to woman suf- 
frage in the following salient sentence: 

The whole woman suffrage argument 
rests for its basis on the hypothesis that 
women are better than men. If they are 
worse, we don’t want them in politics, 
God knows; if they are just the same, 
there is no gain in having them; you just 
double the number of votes without alter- 
ing the relative strength of good and evil 

no gain, but loss of time and energy. 

Dr. Mitchell’s objection is 
and has no foundation in fact. 
claim to the ballot rests on no such hy- 
pothesis. For48 years I have taken part in 
equal suffrage conventions, and have been 
familiar with the advocates of equal rights 
for women. I have never once heard wo- 
man suffrage advocated by any one on the 
ground of women’s superiority, but always 
upon that of their equality with men. 
Nor have women or their advocates ever 
asked for special privileges for women. 
Equality of rights, privileges, and oppor- 
tunities has been the demand. It has 
always been urged, however, that equal- 
ity does not imply identity; that women 
are superior in some respects, inferior in 
others; that women as a class differ from 
men as a class, as farmers differ from law- 
yers, as merchants from mechanics, and 
as manufacturers from operatives. As 
mothers, wives, widows, and individuals, 
women have special rights to protect and 
special wrongs to remedy; and, therefore 
no government is or can be fully repre- 
sentative of its citizens in which women 
do not directly participate. It has been 
urged, also, that the feminine qualities 


fallacious 
Women’s 


| inferiority. 
| aristocracy, which means a government of 


languages. 





are needed, in addition to the masculine 


qualities already fully represented, alike 
church, government, and 


in home, 

society. 
This is not a question of superiority or 

That question belongs tu an 


the best. We live under a democracy, 
which means a government of, by, and for 
the people, and one-half of the people are 
women. Doubtless there are many male 
voters in Attleboro whom Dr. Mitchell 
regards as less competent than himself to 
exercise the suffrage wisely. But he does 
not therefore propose to disfranchise 
them. A majority of the members of his 
congregation are women. But he will 
scarcely say that their wishes and opin- 
ions should not be expressed and consult- 
ed. Yet, according to the doctor’s some- 
what hasty declaration, these excellent 
ladies (being, after all, only women) are 
capable of a depth of treachery and de- 
pravity far below that of the detestable 
Croker. 

We are sorry,that Dr. Mitchell has so 
bad an opinion of women, and especially 
of some of the women of Attleboro, But, 
whether or not bis estimate is correct, the 
fact remains that American government 
claims to be representative cf its citizens, 
—of the whole American people, —and 
one-half of the citizens are women, ‘This 
government isin part their government, as 
much as it is that of Rev. Dr. Mitchell. 
And to deny the suffrage to women citi- 
zens is as impertinent and unjust as it 
would be to deny suffrage to Dr. Mitchell 
himself. H. B. B. 


-_---_ 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Jessie Fauset, a gifted young colored 
girl who graduated from the Philadelphia 
high school in June, winning the alumnze 
scholarship, has just won additional hon- 
ors at Cornell. She has taken one of the 
eighteen competitive scholarships offered 
in the freshman year at that University. 
Her tuition fees for four years are paid 
by the alumne scholarship, and the Cor- 
nell scholarship will enable her to pay all 
Among 126 students who 
Latin and 
for 


extra expenses, 
competed, she stood first in 
Greek. She has a particular talent 
She is a daughter of the Rev. 
Redmond Fauset, president of the State 
board of missionary work of New Jersey. 
Miss Fauset’s success recalls the fact that 
a native Hindoo girl, Miss Palit, lately 
took tirst rank among a thousand students 
at the University of Calcutta, 





Cornell has 2,792 students this year as 
against 2,458 in 1901. They come from 
forty-two States and Territories and many 
foreign countries. New York sends 1,679 
men, 

The women of the Cornell classes ex- 
change courtesies just as they do in a 
woman’s college. The sophomores started 
the ball rolling this year with a welcom- 
ing entertainment to the freshmen, The 
newcomers were invited to present them- 
selves at the gymnasium, by posters done 
in ghoulish colors and decorated with 
skeleton hands. At the gymnasium door 
they were received by sheeted figures, 
whose grinning faces, smeared with phos- 
phorus, looked ghastly enough for any 
mischief in the dim green light. When 
the freshmen had been duly impressed, the 
fun began, and merriment reigned until at 
the end of the evening the guests were 
lined up in two rows on either side of the 
gymnasium and presented each with a 
lantern to light her through college. The 
girl sophomores will also give the girl 
freshmen before Christmas the dance 
which is one of the fixed events of the 
college calendar. “ach sophomore plays 
gallant to her freshman. 

Mrs. Eliza Fowler, whose grandson 
graduated this year from Purdue Univer- 
sity (coéducational), has given $60,000 to 
the University for a new assembly hall. 





Mrs. Indiana Fletcher Williams has left 
$750,000 tu build a new college for women 
in Amherst County, Virginia, as a memo- 
rial to her daughter. 

The policy of the new dean of Barnard 
is to place a great deal of the management 
of undergraduate matters in the hands of 
the students themselves. Fiske Hall, the 
dormitory, has a house committee which 
regulates the conduct of the resident stu- 
dents, and the Undergraduate Association 
is a self-governing body which has come 
to decide more and more on questions 
concerning the students. By its vote the 
system of posting the results of examina- 
tion on the bulletin-boards has been abol- 
ished. All reports will now be sent to 
the students’ homes. It has also estab- 
lished a set of rules on the supervision of 
plays produced at the college. Now no 
student who has entrance conditions 
amounting to more than three points, no 
student having more than one failure or 
more than two Ds in her record, can take 
partin a play. Only students having no 
failures and not more than one D can take 
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International Woman 


Suffrage Conference. 





DELEGATES 


ASSURED FROM SEVEN 


NATIONS-+ 





Woman Suffrage 


a Live Question 


in Fourteen Countries. 





The National American Woman Suffrage Association has extended an invitation 
to the woman suffragists of the world to meet in Washington, D. C , Feb. 12th to 18th 


inclusive, where, in connection with its annual meeting, an International Woman 


Suffrage Conference will be held. 


Fourteen great nations now have either well-defined 


woman suffrage movements or well-organized Woman Suffrage Associations, and these 
have all been invited to coéperate in the International meeting. Seven of these—Eng- 
land, Canada, Australia, India, Russia, Germany and Sweden—have promised to send 
delegates, and our invitation is awaiting action at the regular meeting of official boards 


| in Norway, France and Holland. 


The civilized nations of the world are slowly but steadily acknowledging the 


benefits and the justice of self-government. 


The suffrage has been widely extended 


in all within the last fifty years, until in most of them there is either universal suffrage 


for men, or suffrage with but limited restrictions. 


All civilized nations have likewise 


kept pace with the United States and England in the agitation which has insisted that 


the fundamental principles of self-government, ‘*Taxation without representation is 


tyranny,’’ and “Governments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 


erned,’’ logically apply to women as well as to men; and there are now few European 


nations in which women do not enjoy some form of suffrage, 


In Belgium, one of 


these, there is an energetic woman suffrage movement, and in another, Holland, there 
is a Woman Suffrage Association, which will doubtless be represented in the Interna- 


tional Conference. 


Each nation will present a report, setting forth clearly the educational, legal, 
P } & y 8 


industrial, social, religious and political status of its own women. 


If considered feas- 


ible, an International Woman Suffrage Association may be formed, to further the 
cause of the enfranchisement of women throughout the civilized world. 

Whatever may be its results, this great meeting will unquestionably stand as a 
significant historical mile-post in the progress of the world. 

INTERESTING FEATURES. 

The Conference will be opened on Feb. 12th with an “Evening with American 
Pioneers.’’ Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Mary A. Livermore, Julia 
Ward Howe, Isabella Beecher Hooker, and Caroline Hallowell Miller, six octogena- 
rians, the value of whose services in the emancipation of women from old-time laws 


and customs are beyond computation, have promised to speak. 


The pioneer suffrag- 


ists of each State will be invited to be present and to sit upon the platform. 
‘**An Evening with the New Woman’’ will follow on Feb. 13th, and women who 


have reaped the benefits of liberal opportunities, secured for them by the pioneers, 


will fill the programme. The representatives of the College, the Professions, the Club, 


and works of philanthropy, will demonstrate that the New Woman is a helpful factor 


in the world. 


‘*An Evening with the New Man,” for the New Man is one both worthy and wil- 


ling to walk by the side of the New Woman, will follow, and the remainder of the 


evenings will probably be filled by foreign speakers. 
FULL DELEGATIONS. 


All auxiliary State Associations are urged to especial diligence in the effort to 


send full delegations. 


largest Suffrage Convention the Association has ever held. 
inspiring and important a meeting, delegates will easily be found. 


where are cordially invited to be present. 


ATTENTION, 


We should greet our pioneers and our foreign gnest® with the 


With the promise of so 
Suffragists every- 


CLUBS! 


Several of our foreign guests are willing to remain a few weeks in the United 


States, and will accept lecture engagements. 


Every club in the United States is 


urged to consider the advisability of securing either one of our foreign speakers or 


one of our ‘thome”’ talent for a lecture during the winter. 
to hear new presentations of the cause with fresh voices. 


An opportunity is offered 
Let our great Washington 


meeting be followed with a campaign of education, until the echoes shall be heard in 


the remotest hamlet of the nation. 


quarters, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York City. 


For names and terms apply to the National Head- 


Clubs, will you not 


help this campaign by arranging for a good meeting in your town? 
CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, Pres. N. A. W. S.A. 











part in two plays having rehearsals in the 
same week, 

The Women of ‘Teachers’ College at 
New York are now given the freedom of 
Columbia’s gymnasium and swimming 
pool on certain evenings of the week. 

An effort is being made to establish in 
London University a ‘‘Lady Henry Som- 
erset Lectureship,’’ for the study of meth- 
ods of dealing with the liquor traffic. 
This is by way of reply to the brewers, 
who have lately established a professorship 
on brewing in Birmingham University. 





So many Bryn Mawr students have 
taken up botany this year as to tax the 
resources of the department, which finds 
itself without instruments enough for the 
use of the classes. 





The name of the Lucknow (India) 
Women’s College is to be changed to the 
Isabella Thoburn College, and the Metho- 
dist Women’s Missionary Society will try 
to raise its endowment to $50,000, as Miss 
Thoburn had desired. Eight thousand 
dollars was added to this fund this year 
by the Pacific branch. 

Miss Annie Crosby Emery, dean of the 
Woman’s College in Brown University, 
addressed the Amherst Woman’s Club last 
Monday on ‘‘The Advantages of Coéduca- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Martha Foote Crow has been giv- 
ing a course of six lectures on Shake- 
speare’s women before the Chicago Polit- 
ical League. 

Miss Maude Gilchrist, Wellesley ’80-’83 
and instructor in botany there from ’86 to 





*96, has been appointed successor to Miss 
Maud Keller, °92, as dean of women at 
the Michigan Agricultural College. Presi- 
dent Hazard’s new house at Wellesley is 
already roofed in, and promises to be 
most attractive. It is gambrel-roofed, 
with two broad wings, and has a ground 
frontage of about ninety feet, with a 
smaller second story. 





Southern white girls are urged by Mrs. 
W. HU. Felton in the Atlanta Journal not 
to disdain to help themselves through 
college by manual labor. She enumer- 
ates some of the ways in which Northern 
girls work their way, by doing housework 
and otherwise, and says: 

The South is peculiar as to the general 
withholding from domestic service among 
the white girls of the country. If the 
‘middle wall of partition’’ could be torn 
away in this particular, there migbt be 
some hundreds of educated girls, trained 
in helpful industries as well as education 
in books, that are now indigent and igno- 
rant. If these methods could be utilized 
in securing a collegiate education, how 
many Georgia girls might equip them- 
selves at little cost to their hard-worked 
parents! 


2 -_—- ——-- 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Ladies’ Literary Club of Salt Lake 
City plans to do effective work this win- 
ter in helping to keep the city clean, 
They propose to form ‘clean city clubs” 
in the public schools, and persuade the 
children to throw their waste paper, lunch 
scraps, banana and orange peels, etc., into 
regular receptacles, Another improve- 
ment which the women hope to effect is 
in the placing of regular and distinct sign 
posts. They will also interest themselves 
in securing better janitor service in the 
public schools, an improvement in the 





care of street cars, and a more stringent 
enforcement of the ordinance relating to 
expectoration in public places, 

Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, one of the active 
suffragists uf Maine, was given a recep- 
tion last week by the Women’s Literary 
Union of Dexter, Me. ; 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe lately addressed 
the Heptorean Auxiliary on Brook Farm. 
She said that while the experiment did 
not prove a success, yet it has had an 
ethical influence during all the years that 
have followed, 

Buffalo has three women’s club houses. 
That of the Woman’s Century Club is one 
of the show places of the city. The Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union 
has a large and well-equipped, building, 
where many departments of work are car- 
ried on, and the school teachers of Buffalo 
have a chapter house with a large assem- 
bly room, a grand piano, a kitchen, recep- 
tion room, and a general sitting-room. 

The new ‘League of French Women,” 
formed to bring influence to bear in be- 
half of the clerical party, is getting 
praised by the French papers that have 
hitherto been most opposed to women’s 
‘tmeddling in politics’’-—by La Croix, and 
Le Peuple Frangais, and even by Figaro. 
They praise these ladies especially because 
they disclaim any wish to vote, and con- 
fine themselves to urging the men of their 
party to vote, 





Miss Margaret Evans, of Minnesota, who 
has been talked of as a possible president 
for the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, says in the Minneapolis Journul, 
which has been urging her election: “I 
could not accept the presidency of the 
General Federation under any circum- 
stances, I dislike to refuse anything be- 
fore it is offered to me, but I wish my 
position in this matter to be clearly un- 
derstood.”’ 


There has just been organized in Paris 
a ‘Union of French Mothers,’ akin to 
the Mothers’ Congresses and Mothers’ 
Associations that have sprung up of late 
years in the United States. Its object is 
“to uphold women in the exercise of their 
rights and the accomplishment of their 
duties as and educators.” It 
seeks to promote intellectual and moral 
development, to secure laws needed for 
the instruction and protection of mothers, 
to make cookery a required study during 
the final year in girls’ schuols, to provide 
necessaries, comforts, and medical care 
for poor mothers during and after their 
confinement, to start circulating libraries 
of books useful to mothers, ete. The 
association is endorsed by many promi- 
nent persons. It wishes to place itself in 
communication with societies of similar 
aims in other countries, in order to ex- 
change documents and information. The 
president of the Paris section is a woman 
doctor, Mme. Edwards Pilliet, M. D. 


mothers 





——-_? 
ON DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

Miss Gail Laughlin’s report on domestic 
service, prepared under the direction of 
the U.S. Industrial Commission, is just 
published. It will be read with much 
interest, both because of the ability of the 
writer, and because the report deals with 
a burning question. Miss Laughlin says: 

‘In household labor are employed, 
probably, from 11,000,000 to 12,000,000 
persons, most of whom are women. The 
exact number of persons so employed can 
not be given, because an exact estimate 
of the number of women engaged in house- 
hold labor in their own homes is impossi- 
ble. These workers have never as yet 
been classified or counted in the census 
returns. The census of 1890, however, 
reported that there were 11,126,196 mar- 
ried women in the United States. Mak- 
ing allowance for the number of these 
women who live in boarding houses or 
who hire others to perform the labor of 
their households, and taking into consid- 
eration also that there are many families 
in which more than one member of the 
family is necessarily engaged in household 
labor, it is safe to say that there are some 
10,000,000 women engaged in household 
labor in their own homes. In addition 
there were in 1890, according to the cen- 
sus returns, 1,454,791 persons, of whom 
1,216,639 were women, employed by others 
as domestic ‘servants.’ The figures for 
the census of 1900 on this point are not 
yet available, but they will undoubtedly 
show a considerable increase. The pres- 
ent investigation is specifically an investi- 
gation into domestic service, and by that 
is understood the service rendered by 
paid employees. 

‘In view of the fact, however, that there 
are fully a million and a half of domestic 
employees in the country, and that this 
million and a half of persons are scattered 
throughout the whole country in almost 
as many different homes, it is evident that 
any complete investigation has been im- 


GAIL LAUGHLIN 
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possible in the short time. The results 
obtained are valuable, however, as adding 
just so much to the sum of knowledge on 
the subject, and éspecially of value in 
putting into crystallized, tabulated form 
facts with which everyone is more or less 


familiar, but which most people, because 


of that very familiarity, have never re- 
garded in any economic aspect or in any 
way except as matters of purely personal 
interest. 

“Through the medium of women’s 
clubs, located in all sections of the coun- 
try, from 4,500 to 5,000 schedules were 
sent out to employers of domestic labor. 
Through these schedules inquiry was 
made into the nativity of employees, into 
the wages paid, the hours of labor, the 
character of the service rendered, the per- 
sonal character of the employees, the 
training had by them for their work, the 
supply of competent labor, and into the 
general conditions affecting domestic ser- 
The opinions of employers in re- 
spect to different matters relating to 
domestic service, such as the advisability 
of training schools and the practicability 
of the regulation of hours of service, were 
asked, and suggestions as to what could 
or should be done for the improvement of 
domestic service were requested. Some 
1,500 schedules, in which similar ques- 


vice, 


tions as to nationality, wages, hours, 
training and general conditions were 
asked, were sent to employees. These 


schedules were distributed in part through 
the medium of employers and in part 
through employment bureaus of the Dbet- 
ter class. There was a general aversion 
or inability on the part of employees to 
the filling out of these schedules, and 
practically all of those which were filled 
out were secured by personal solicitation. 
In the case of both employers and em- 
ployees, only a fractional part of the 
schedules sent out were returned with 
answers.’’ 

Reports were obtained from 653 em- 
ployers as to 1,266 employees, both men 
and women. Of these employees, 22.8 
per cent. were of (white) American birth, 
22.3 per cent. Irish, 20.7 per cent. Negroes, 
11.9 per cent. Germans, Of the men, 40.8 
per cent. were Negroes. Among the wom- 
were Irish, 23.8 per 
cent, Americans (white), 16.6 per cent. 
Negroes, 13.1 per cent. Germans. Indiana 
showed the largest proportion of white 
American employees; Maine of Irish, Mas- 
sachusetts coming second; and Wisconsin 
of Germans. In the Southern States, al- 
most all are Negroes. 

The average wages paid to the men 
reported for were $6.03 per week, to 
women, $3.91. Women employed to do 
general housework are paid less, on an 
average, than those employed as cooks, 
waitresses, or chambermaids. All the 
employment bureaus reported that the 
great majority of employees wanted work 
as specialists,—cooks, waitresses, etc.,— 
while the great majority of empioyers 
wanted girls for general housework, The 
preference of girls for the specialized 
work is clearly accounted for, Miss 
Laughlin says, by the fact that such work 
is both easier and more highly paid. 
Hence, as a rule, only the less competent 
girls, who cannot get places as specialists, 
will undertake general housework, and 
the supply is inadequate to the demand. 

Miss Laughlin says: 

‘‘Whether, by the slow process of eco- 
nomic law, the general servant will not in 
time be largely eliminated from domestic 
labor is a question worthy of considera- 


en, 25.6 per cent. 


tion. In every other industry the ten- 
dency is toward the specialization of 
labor. In other industries the specializa- 


tion of labor has resulted in better service 
at a lower cost. In domestic labor the 
desire of employees is to specialize. The 
fact that the home is not founded prima - 
rily on an economic basis, and that, in ref- 
erence to it, the ideal is not the elimina- 
tion of individual variations of taste and 
the reduction of results to a common 
standard, but rather the cultivation and 
gratification of individual tastes, will for- 
ever prevent the application of purely 
economic laws to its management; but 
that the principles applied to other indus- 
tries will, to a somewhat greater extent 
than is now the case, be applied to house- 
hold labor is inevitable. 

“It is possible that much of the labor of 
the household could be performed by 
special workers who would come in each 
day, such special workers being employed 
by a number of patrons. This is the 
method already followed in a large num- 
ber of cases in respect to laundry work, 
and it perhaps could, with satisfactory re- 
sults, be extended to sweeping, cleaning, 
and chamber work. As most families 
want their meals served at about the 
same hours, the difficulty would come in 
having cooks who could cook for several 
families, unless such cooking were done 
in a central place and the cooked food 
distributed to the individual families. 
Whether the inauguration of such a sys- 
tem would be practicable and the results 
satisfactory could be determined only 
after special study and investigation. 


| 








“Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago, in stating that in her opinion the 
solution of the domestic service problem 
lay in the performance by women of more 
of the lighter work of their own house- 


| holds and the having more of the heavier 


work, such as*cooking and washing, done 
outside the household, said that in Paris, 
now, practically no bread is baked in pri- 
vate houses, that all washing is done out- 
side the house, and that frequently the 
soups and heavy meats are cooked out- 
side the house. 

“It was learned, also, that in New York 
and Brooklyn it is not uncommon for fam- 
ilies desiring to have a more elaborate 
dinner than is possible to be prepared 
single-handed by the servant of the house- 
hold, to send to a professional caterer and 
have the entire dinner, including soup, 
fish, meats, entrées, and dessert, cooked 
by the caterer at his own establishment 
and brought to the house. This custom, 
while it by no means goes far toward 
determining the practicability of having 
daily meals prepared outside the house, 
suggests the possibility of such an ar- 
rangement. How far the practice has 
been carried, and what possibilities may 
be found in it, there has not been time to 
investigate. And the same is true of cer- 
tain coéperative experiments brought to 
notice and reported to have been satisfac- 
tory. It may be noted, however, that the 
four houses used as dormitories for the 
women students at Chicago University, 
and in which 200 women board, are man- 
aged on the codperative plan, all the 
roasts, soups, and bread being cooked in 
a general kitchen, and the meals being 
served separately in the four houses. 

‘In reference to the general question of 
the practicability and advisability of hav- 
ing the heavy cooking done outside the 
house, and of having special workers come 
in daily to perform other household labor, 
it may be said that there is little proba- 
bility that either system would commend 
itself to those whose incomes would en- 
able them to employ a corps of special 
workers for a single household. Mere 
economy of money is not the suwmmum bo- 
num sought after by people in general in 
the management of their The 
end sought is usually the gratification of 
individual tastes. The point considered 
is less often how small an amount of 
money can be made to meet the necessi 
ties of the home than how much money 
the individual income will permit to be 
spent onthe home. Thesystem proposed 
would, if found practicable and satisfac- 
tory, probably commend itself only to 
families of limited income, in which, per- 
haps, only one servant would be employed, 
and would be adopted only as an alterna- 
tive to the unsatisfactory service rendered 
by a general servant, who was such only 
because she lacked the ability to become 
a specialist in any single line of domestic 
service. 

‘*‘In any case, the idea is presented as 
one which, as a possible remedy for pres- 
ent unsatisfactory conditions, has been 
suggested and approved of by several who 
have given much able consideration to the 
problem, notably by Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman, author of ‘‘Women and Eco- 
nomics,’’ and by Prof, Lucy M. Salmon, 
of Vassar College, who says: ‘It seems in- 
evitable that eventually all articles of food 
will be prepared out of the house except 
those requiring the last application of 
heat, and that scientific skill will reduce 
to a minimum the labor and expense of 
this final stage of preparation. This 
change is in direct line with the tendency 
toward specialization everywhere else 
found, in that it thus becomes possible 
for every person to do exclusively that 
thing which he or she can do best.’ ”’ 

Ninety-two per cent. of domestics were 
reported honest. 

Miss Laughlin says her inquiries, being 
sent out largely through the women’s 
clubs, probably brought replies from a 
class of employers above the average, 
whose servants were somewhat above the 
average also. 

The most common objections on the 
part of girls to domestic service were the 
long hours, the isolation from the com- 
panionship of other young people em- 
ployed in similar work, the inconsiderate- 
ness of some employers, and above all the 
senseless social stigma attaching to house- 
work. Miss Laughlin thinks the under- 
lying canse is that in domestic service, as 
carried on at present, “it is the person 
who is hired, and not distinctively the 
labor of the person.” 

Next week we shall give a summary of 
Miss Laughlin’s suggestions as to reme- 
dies. A. 8. B. 


homes. 


=> 


WOMEN’S CLUBS IN SWEDEN. 

Mrs. Anna Lindmark, of Stockholm, 
now Visiting the United States, is a mem- 
ber of the National Council of Women of 
Sweden, and talks interestingly about the 
organizations of her country. There are 
several women’s clubs in Sweden. One of 
the oldest societies, formed in 1873, and 
now the largest in the country, is the As- 





sociation for Married Woman’s Rights. 
Its aim was to make known the injustice 
of the laws concerning married women 
and to bring about reform. The Fredrika 
Bremer Association, formed in 1884, has 
lately been described in our columns. 
Another important organization is the 


| Swedish Women’s Association for the De- 


fence of their Country. Its object is to 
manifest the Swedish woman’s warm in- 
terest in questions of grave importance to 
her country, and by her readiness for sac- 
rifices, as well as by her example in gen- 
eral, to arouse and keep alive the senti- 
ment for its liberty and national inde- 
pendence and a sense of the lofty obliga- 
tions incumbent on all, men and women, 
high and low, rich and poor. 

The Universal Peace Union and the In- 
ternational Council of Women havea large 
membership in Sweden. 

All organizations are more or less of a 
patriotic nature, and no clubs exist mere- 
ly for the pleasure or pastime of men or 
women. Unlike the 
America, the organizations in 
never exclude men. The women of that 
country feel that they can accomplish 
more and better work if they have the 
men’s coéperation, and they not only in- 
vite them to become members, but gener- 
ally succeed in securing their active aid. 


women’s clubs of 


Sweden 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Dec, 3, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The autumn has slowly deepened into 
winter, and the city has resumed the 
gaieties which mark the season of the 
shortened days. There are innumerable 
social entertainments, and club life of all 
sorts is active. 

The December reunion of Sorosis took 
place on Monday, Dec, 2, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. There was a large attendance of 
members and friends, Mrs, Denison pre- 
sided in her always graceful manner. The 
guests of honor were Mrs, Odell, wife of 
the Governor of the State, and Dr. Emily 
Brainerd Ryder. After the ample lunch- 
eon there was a movement to the Astor 
Gallery, where the literary exercises took 
place. The chairman of the day, Mrs, 
Marie McCollough, read an excellent 
paper on “Liberation of Thought the 
Cause of the Recent and Rapid Scientific 


Advancement,’’ Harriet C. Keating, M.D., 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, and Rev. 


Phabe A, Hannaford were among those 
who discussed the question, and Mrs. 
Beatrice Fine sang sweetly. This brief 
sketch gives but a faint idea of the inter- 
est of such a gathering. Women meet 
from many different States. Friends who 
have not seen each other for months hold 
happy converse, and there are introduc- 
tions which are valuable in enlarging each 
one’s sphere of interest. The papers 
given are sure to contain some matter of 
information or comment of value. 

The Woman’s Press Club is an organi- 
zation somewhat more democratic than 
Sorosis. It has a large membership of 
bright women, many of whom are of in- 
fluence in their varied writings for maga- 
zines and newspapers. The president has 
been, since the foundation, Mrs. Jennie 
June Croly. She has been absent for 
some months in Europe, and her health is 
frail; but she was able to preside at the 
regular monthly meeting, which was held 
on Saturday, Nov. 30, at the Chapter 
Room in Carnegie Hall. Dr. Ryder was 
the especial guest of the day, and gave a 
most interesting account of the customs 
in India, where she spent so many years. 
She especially described a Parsee mar- 
riage, and then a Parsee funeral, graphic- 
ally portraying the last moments when 
the corpse of the beloved dead is left on 
the roof of the ‘“Tower of Silence,’’ there 
to be destroyed by the vultures which 
forever hover around the lonely ‘spot. 
Pleasant music and the installation of 
the new officers followed. 

Many friends were interested in the 
Memorial Pavilion which was erected last 
summer at Point 0’ Woods to preserve the 
record of the death of Margaret Fuller, 
who, with her husband, the Marquis Gio- 
vanni Ossoli, and their child Angelo, 
perished by shipwreck off that shore on 
July 19, 1850. Generous donations to de- 
fray the cost were sent from all parts of 
the country, and now that the aecounts 
are in, itis proper to make a full state- 
ment of receipts and expenses. ‘The total 
amount contributed from all sources was 
$810; of this $290 was raised by entertain- 
ments given at Point o’ Woods for the 
purpose. All the rest was sent in dona- 
tions of money. The Pavilion cost $517, 
the bronze tablet bearing the inscription 
$200, and the incidental expenses $17. To 
protect it from winter storms and pos- 
sible depredations of marauders, the 
pavilion has been enclosed with boards 
arranged in panels, so that they can be 
removed in the summer, and again used 
when the inclement season once more re- 
turns. This cost $39, making the total 
expenses, in round numbers, $764, leaving 
a balance on hand of $46, which, with 
some small sums which have been prom- 





ised by distant friends, will be sufficient 
to provide for any repairs that may be 
needed. 

The preparations for the Pilgrim Moth- 
ers’ Dinner are progressing satisfactorily, 
As has been stated, it will take place at 
the Waldorf-Astoria at noon on Saturday, 
Dec. 21. Mme. Sarah Grand, Mrs. Joanna 
Hartshorn, Dr. Emily B. Ryder and other 
distinguished women will speak. The 
tickets at $2 each can be obtained from 
Mrs. Helen M. Bent, 63 West 50th Street. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East Sist Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Next Tuesday, Dec. 10, will be election 
day in Boston. Vote early, 








The meetings of the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League, to be held in Boston, 
Dec. 12 and 13, will be full of interest. 
Among the speakers are Hon, Carl Schurz, 
Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, president of the 
League, Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, and 
Charles J. Bonaparte of Maryland. 
will also be papers by Mrs. Ilenry Whit- 
man, Hon. John R. Proctor, Harry A, 
Garfield of Cleveland, Mrs, W. H. Schief- 
felin, president of the New York Auxil- 


There 


iary, Edward Cary of New York, and 
others, The headquarters of the League 
will be at Ilotel Somerset, and there are 


public meetings at Sanders Theatre and 
Chickering Hall Thursday afternoon and 
evening. 





TOURIST CARS ON THE NICKEL PLATE 
ROAD. 

Semi-weekly Transcontinental Tourist 
Cars between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts are operated by the Nickel Plate 
and its connections, Tourist cars referred 
to afford the same sleeping accommoda- 
tions, with same class of mattress and 
other bed clothing, that are provided in 
the regular Pullman Sleeping Car service. 
These tourist cars leave Boston Mondays 
and Wednesdays, and leave San Francisco 
‘Tuesdays and Fridays. Berths in these 
tourist cars are sold at greatly reduced 
rates. Conveniences are offered without 
extra cost for heating food, or preparing 
tea or coffee, affording every facility for 
comfort on along journey, especially for 
families travelling with children, Low- 
est rates may be obtained always via the 
Nickel Plate Road for all points in the 
West. For special information regarding 
all trains on the Nickel Plate Road, in- 
cluding these tourist cars, consult your 
nearest Ticket Agent, or write L. P, Bur- 
gess, N. E. F. A., 253 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


An unusual opportunity 
is offered to join a small 








private party for leisurely 
MEXICO travel—January, February, 
March. Experienced chap- 
eronage. References re- 
CALIFORNIA quired. Address 8. H., 


P.O. 1866, Boston, Mass. 


BRADBURY’S PHARMACY, 


637 Washington Street 
under Hotel Reynolds. 
Dealer in All Kinds 


Toilet and Theatrical Requisites, 


Perfumery, Powders, Brushes, 
Etc. Also 


Christmas & Holiday 
NOVELTIES 


In great variety and at reasonable prices. 























FRAMED PICTURES 


For the Holidays 


Artistic but Inexpensive 
Goods a Specialty. 
Carbons 
Carbonettes 
Platinotypes 
20,000 Subjects in Stock 


SOULE ART CO. 


338 Washington St., Boston. 


REWINS & HOLLIS, 


4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Flannel Shirtings 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Caliers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HakrRior T. Topp, Cor. Seo’y. 




















FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JourNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
| of Massachusetts, the sum pe naar Andy to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





| 











AMUSEMENTS. a" 
sociwe Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Brancb 


Office 168 ‘I’remont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atzands P.M 
| WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, DEC. 9, 


“WHY SMITH LEFT HOME.” 


PRICES: 
{ Evenings, l5c., 25¢ 600. 
| Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500 





Prices: 











MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pi.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 
WEEK OF DEC, 9. 


STALEY & BIRBECK 


In their Sensational 
Transformation Act. 


25c—Only Two Prices—50c 


Nothing Higher—Nothing Lower. 











MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


This season, there are many things to 
attract the well-dressed woman, 
All of the new styles and colors in 


GLOVES 


FROM $1.25 TO $?.00. 


Fashionable and becoming VEIL- 
INGS, and lovely things in RUFFS 
for evening and street wear. 

Also LACEY AND TAILORED 
STOCKS to go with any costume. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 


TREMONT 


rorxist’ BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 TREMONT STREET, 
Under Tremont Theatre. Telephone Oxford 625, 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P.M. week 
days. Sundays from 1.30 P.M. to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P M.and all night 
week days. Sandays till 1 P.M. and after 
8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1. Six Tickets, $5. 
Always open on Holidays. 
Private Rooms, with Bath, 82. 


ie Cut this advertisement out for reference 
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HEMLOCKS. 





Changeless, amidst a changing forest world — 

The years’ high-priests—moss-filleted they 
stand 

In stately conclave. A majestic band, 

At whose proud forms the seasons’ wrath is 
hurled, 

In ice-tipped shafts, from Winter's bow down- 
whirled, 

In Spring's untaméd tears, that flood the 
land, 

In the blue flames that leap from Summer's 
hand, 

In the fierce blasts from Autumn’s wings 


unfurled ; 

Yet all in vain! Types of that changeless 
Love, 

Which, leaguered by the clamoring cen- 
turies, 


Amidst whose motley hordes, like phantoms, 
rove 

Dogmas and creeds—sinners in saints’ dis- 
guise— 

Falsehood in Truth’s — 
Death above, 

With measureless compassion in His eyes. 


waits, Time and 


—_—— 


A SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 








BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 





We tread a better earth to-day 
Than that the fathers knew, 
A broader sky-line rounds away 

To realms of deeper blue. 
More ample is the human right, 
More true the human ken; 
The law of God has been a light 
To lead the lives of men. 


He led our generations on 
In mist or smouldering fire; 
To more than all the centuries gone 
The marching years aspire. 
Across the onward sweep of time 
We strain our vision dim, 
And all the ages roll and climb 
To lose themselves in Him. 


We gaze upon the ons past— 
A blind and tumbling surge, 

And slowly, from the weltering vast, 
Behold a law emerge. 

The water seemed to heave and sway 
In chaos undenied ; 

Yet not a foam-fiake drove astray, 
For He was wind and tide. 


O Purpose of the stumbling years, 
O wistful Need and Hope, 
Whereby, in all the woven spheres, 
The atoms yearn and grope! 
Flow through the wandering will of 
man, 
A tide of slow decree, 
And merge our strivings in the plan 
That draws the worlds to Thee! 
— Leisure Hour. 


THE FAIRY COBBLER. 





On a shriveled bobalaun stump 
By a withered hawthorn clump, 
Where the sighing wind sounds only, 
Up the side of Slieve-na-mon, 
There I found the Leprechaun 
Sitting very sad and lonely. 


And said he: ‘“‘My work’s at end, 
I have sorrow a shoe to mend, 
For the fairy folk are vanished ; 
Nevermore their feet shall trip 
In a lovely fellowship, 
From their ancient kingdom banished. 


’ 


And said I: ‘It’s plainly seen 
They will bring no more brogueen, 
But come tell me now, by token: 
You can cobble ragged shoon, 
Ah, Leprechaun aroon, 
Can you patch a heart that’s broken? 


‘Myself could give you work 
No decent Shee would shirk, 
But [’m thinking you must lave it— 
For the hammering you’d do 
Would but break it more in two, 
And no stitching now could save it.’’ 


And said he—and looked so sly— 
“If a new heart I supply, 
It’s to pay me you'll be willin’? 
Katty Moran left her own, 
Badly hurt, here, to be sewn; 
You can have it for a shillin’!" 


‘*Katty Moran! Saints!’* says I— 
‘*Put your thread and hammer by, 
Take my purse and all that’s in it; 
’T was herself with cruel dart 
Pierced and tattered my poor heart! 
Give me hers this very minute!’’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MRS. SWIFT AND MRS. THRIFT. 


BY MRS. W. 8. FARLEY. 





‘*Well, for goodness’ sake, what kept you 
so late?’ exclaimed Mrs. Swift, as Mrs. 
Biddy O’Connor made her appearance a 
half hour late. “I’ve had the boiler on 
an hour or more, and I’d begun to think 
you never were coming.”’ 

She had no intention of speaking irrita- 
bly, but she did so love to have the clothes 
out early that her usually pretty face was 
flushed from nervous excitement because 
of the late beginning of Monday’s big 
washing. 

Poor Biddy was nervous, too, because 
of her employer’s greeting. She looked 
at the clock, then she said, deprecatingly: 

‘It’s sorry I am to be behind time,’’ 
sighing, ‘‘but two av me childer are sick, 
I didn’t have me clothes off at all last 
night. I'll be doing my best to make up 
for lost time, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Swift made no reply. She had no 





servant at present, so she left the laundry 
to the care of Biddy and went into the 
kitchen to the dishes. She did not know 
that some hot tears rolled down the wash- 
erwoman’s cheeks after the door had 
closed. 

“She didn’t even ask what’s the matter 
wid the childer,”’ was Biddy’s bitter 
thonght, as she bent her tired back over 
the wash-tub. . 

But, notwithstanding Mrs, Swift’s lack 
of sympathy, the poor, worn creature did 
her best. She had had no breakfast, for 
her time had been so taken up with the 
sick ones and her other home cares that 
she had not ventured to tarry a minute 
longer. You see she knew Mrs. Swift of 
old, 

It was a weary forenoon. Biddy’s head, 
as well as her heart, ached long before the 
washing was done. She was faint with 
hunger when one o’clock arrived, and she 
was glad when the time came to sit down 
to her repast, which was served in the 
kitchen. She ate hurriedly, so as to get 
cleared up. Mrs. Swift came out before 
she was through. 

“I hope you’ll get the clothes all ironed 
this afternoon,’’ she said. 

“T’ll try to,’’ was the answer, 

At two o’clock the laundry was in per- 
fect order, and Biddy was ironing for dear 
life, as the saying goes. She ironed stead- 
ily until half-past six, so as to ‘tmake up 
the lost half-hour,’’ at which time the 
ironing was finished. 

The Swifts were not yet through dinner 
when Biddy went home, 

‘Wait and eat your dinner,”’ 
Swift. 

“No,’’ Biddy rejoined, ‘I must be go- 
in’ to the sick childer, I'll not be awaitin’ 
any longer.”’ 

There were no further objections by 
Mrs. Swift, so poor Biddy went home, the 
smell of fragrant coffee and broiled beef- 
steak tantalizing her all the way. 

The following morning Biddy appeared 
in Mrs. Thrift’s kitchen, Again she was 
late, a little more than half an hour, but 
there was no reproach in Mrs, Thrift’s 
face, no censure in her voice. 

“Good morning,’’ she said, 
smile. “I am glad to see you,”’ 

Biddy began her excuse. 

“I'd a been here afore,” she said, ‘*but 
the childer is sick, an’ I couldn’t git away 
early.’’ 

‘‘I am sorry the children are sick,’’ said 
Mrs. Thrift; ‘‘what’s the matter, Biddy?”’ 

She spoke with such kindly interest 
that poor Biddy’s heart warmed. 

“I don’t jest know,” she said. ‘*They 
be ailin’ for this four or five days, an’ all 
night long they be callin’ mamma,” 

‘Perhaps you ought not to have left 
them,”’ said Mrs. Thrift. ‘‘Who is with 
the children?”’ 

“T had to leave ’em. Somebody’s got 
to earn something. My sister Norah’s 
there while I be gone.” 

‘Poor soul!’’ thought Mrs. Thrift, ‘she 
looks as if the rocking-chair would do her 
more good than the wash-tub, and I don’t 
suppose she has had any breakfast worth 
calling so.”’ 

Mrs. Thrift kept no regular servant, ex- 
cept a young girl who amused the two 
little ones, aged three and five years. Her 
oldest child, a daughter of sixteen, was 
up-stairs making the beds. 

Mrs. Thrift began to pick up the break- 
fast things. There was a nice thin piece 
of broiled ham on the platter, and a slice 
of toast in the covered dish. These were 
arranged on a plate and put in the warm- 
ing oven, while the coffee came to a boil 
on the stove. Then, going to the wash- 
room, Mrs, Thrift said, with a smile: 

‘Come, Biddy, I want you to have a 
taste of our breakfast, for, with the sick 
children at home, I feel quite sure you 
didn’t think of yourself.”’ 

Biddy’s heart gave a great bound; it 
was sweet to the tired creature to be 
thought of. The hot, fragrant coffee, 
with loaf sugar and cream, toned her up; 
so did the delicious ham and the cream 
toast. She felt like another woman when 
she went back to the tub. After the 
washing was done, she cleaned up and 
ironed, as she had done at Mrs. Swift’s. 
But she did not quite finish the ironing; 
Mrs. Thrift would not let her, on account 
of the sick children. She ins’sted upon 
her stopping at a quarter of six. 

“Now eat a good dinner,” she said, 
‘‘and then go home.”’ 

When Biddy went home, she carried a 
basket in which was a glass of lemon jelly, 
a pail of chicken soup, and other delica- 
cies. Her honest face was wreathed in 
smiles, and at sight of her and the good 
things, the poor little sick ones cried out 
in joy: 

“Oh, ma! where did you get all these 
good things?”’ 

“Oh, ma, jelly and chicken! 
*em to you, ma?”’ 

Biddy laughed, but tears were rolling 
down her cheeks. 

‘‘’Twas an angel that give em to me,” 
she said, sitting down a moment to “rest 
her tired bones.” 

‘An angel!’’ 


said Mrs, 


with a 


Who gave 





‘*An angel?”’ 

Biddy smiled. 

““Well,”’ said she, ‘‘they call her Mrs. 
Thrift, but in me heart, bless her, I call 
her an angel.’’—New York Observer. 





HIGHWAY ROBBERY A CAPITAL OFFENCE. 
DENVER, Cou., Nov. 25, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

This morning I laid down the Rocky 
Mountain News, with its sickening records 
of murders and robberies, and groaned in 
spirit. The last item was headed ‘“High- 
way Robbery a Capital Offence. Alabama 
establishes a precedent that lawyers be- 
lieve will check lawlessness.”’ 

The account goes on to say that a Negro 
has been sentenced to be hung for high- 
way robbery. “In his charge the judge 
said that strict measures were necessary 
to teach the people the value of human 
life.” 

Laying down the News with a heavy 
heart at this backward turn of the wheel 
of progress, I picked up the WomANn’s 
JOURNAL and read ‘“‘Child Labor in Ala- 
bama. An Appeal to New England,” 
That does not lighten my heart. Why is 
it that this judge, in his zeal to ‘‘teach 
the people the value of human life,’’ does 
not look into some of the causes of high- 
way robbery? When we take our chil- 
dren from play and set them at work, is 
it not necessary that the men take to play? 
And it is not child’s play, either. These 
two, item and appeal, of themselves 
preach a sermon. Will the people heed 
it, and recognize the fact that private own- 
ership of public utilities can no longer go 
on without disaster? 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD, 


VALUE OF SELF-RESPECT. 





Rev. Mary Traffern Whitney, president 
of the New England Moral Education So- 
ciety, in speaking of the qualities that in- 
spire respect says: 

“Everybody respects power and has a 
contempt for weakness. So, if we are to 
be honored by our children, we must be 
strong, and the stronger we are the more 
honor wo shall get—and every kind of 
strength counts. Think what it is for 
children as they grow older to keep find- 
ing that their parents have misrepresented 
things to them, and that the world and 
life are quite different from what they 
have been led to believe. Sam Jones tells 
about a man ‘with a cotton string for a 
backbone.’ Morally, children have such 
backbones as that, and if their parents 
haven’t any good, strong spinal columns 
for them to lean up against, there is little 
hope of their going right. ‘The more chil- 
dren can be made to respect themselves, 
the more respect they will have for 
others.” 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL READING ROOMS. 


DopGE CENTER, MINN., Nov. 20, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

For the first time in my life it was my 
great privilege to attend a State Suffrage 
Convention. While thereI gladly testified 
to the merits of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
advising that it be placed in our public 
school reading rooms, where the students 
may have free access to it, thereby en- 
abling those upon our side to win in their 
debates upon Equal Suffrage. Surely no 
other paper is so replete with evidence re- 
garding women’s world-wide advance- 
ment. FANNY L, FANCHER. 





+o 
+o 


AN EXPERIENCE MEETING. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The fall meeting of the Brookline 
(Mass.) E. S. A., held on Monday even- 
ing of last week, at the home of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Schlesinger, was one of the 
most truly satisfactory meetings in the 
history of the Association. In it the 
fruits of the seed sown in the lives of its 
members, since the Association was 
formed, seemed to have been gathered 
up and presented in a fair array to glad- 
den and encourage those who believe that 
the principles of liberty and justice apply 
to all, and who have stood for this belief 
in spite of ridicule, sophistry, and oppo- 
sition, 

Instead of having a speaker from out- 
side to make an address, as is the custom, 
it had been arranged that this occasion 
should take the form of an “experience 
meeting,”’ a number of the members be- 
ing asked to tell through what personal 
experience they became equal suffragists, 
and what seem to them the strongest rea- 
sons for believing in it. 

Eight members took part. The state. 
ments were all strong, clear, and logical. 
The reasons given were the fundamental 
ones which show that the mind has pene- 
trated the merely superficial, and has dis- 
covered the essential relations of men and 
women to each other and to society. 

Each speaker had passed through an 
initial experience differing from all the 
others, and the spirit of this revelation of 
personal experiences met with a response 





that showed that a common chord had 
been touched. It was the spirit of one- | 
ness of purpose that made this possible, 
and for this reason the occasion will live 
in the memory as one of the times when 
all present experienced unmistakably a 
sense of that true, universal brotherhood 
of which the equal suffragé movement is 
essentially, though sometimes uncon- 
sciously, an expression. 
MARGARET E, CHASE. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
W.S. A. was held in Philadelphia, Nov. 
27, at New Century Guild Hall. Arrange- 
ments had been made for Mrs. L. L. Blank 
enburg, State President, and Miss Jane 
Campbell, Philadelphia County President, 
to visit all the suffrage clubs of the State 
during October and November, but, owing 
to sickness and death in the family of the 
State President, she was obliged to defer 
these visits until after the new year. 
the above date two business sessions only 
were held. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Luckie, reported organizations in eleven 
counties, and an increase of interest in 
suffrage work. Philadelphia continues to 
lead in numbers, being the largest club in 
the State. The Civic League of Reading 
has been the most active. They have sent 
out seven travelling libraries, and pursued 
a systematic course of study in civil gov. 
ernment, The treasurer, Mrs. Margaret 
B. Stone, reported a small balance, and a 
slight falling off in paid-up members. We 
are confident, if the visits could have been 
made as planned, this report would have 
shown an increase of membership. 

The press chairman, Mrs. Ida Porter 
Boyer, receives 200 articles weekly from 
National Headquarters, and sends 89 to 
the local chairmen, and the remaining 211 
to every portion of the State. The cost of 
this work to the State was $229.55. This 
does not include the postage of the local 
chairmen. Miss Jane Campbell, of Phila- 
delphia, sends out a large number of arti- 
cles which she receives direct from head- 
quarters, not included in Mrs. Boyer’s 
report, 

The most interesting feature of this 
meeting was the report of Miss Mae Ruth 
Norcross on two mornings’ census work, 
She had asked 143 women in the Tenth 
Ward to answer the following questions: 

1. Do you think the present local laws 
would be satisfactory if properly enforced? 

27 do. The rest thought some laws 
should be changed. 

2. Would you be willing to lend your 
aid toward the improvement of present 
conditions? 

113 expressed themselves as willing to 
do their share. 

3. Do you believe women should take 
any part in political affairs; if so, to what 
extent? 

6 opposed, 11 take no interest, 123 in 
favor of women having a voice. 

4. Are you in favor of tax-paying wom- 
en voting upon laws that affect them? 

135 in favor. 

5. Do you favor equal suffrage for men 
and women? 

76 in favor. 

“T saw two physicians, five teachers, 
sixteen trained nurses, one dentist and 
three music teachers, all women,”’ said 
Miss Norcross. ‘Every one of them said 
the existing municipal conditions were as 
bad as they possibly could be, and they all 
felt that the influence of women in poli- 
tics would improve matters, 





“T visited thirty women who keep | 


boarding or apartment houses. Every 


one of them had some complaint to make ' 


about the present administration of pub- 
lic affairs, and they all thought a benefit 
would result from extending suffrage to 
women. Most of these women said they 
had sent various complaints to the City 
Hall, and that no attention had been paid 
to them. 

‘‘Women property owners, they said, 
are not given the same consideration by 
public officials as men who own property. 
Why? Because they have no vote, and 
their dissatisfaction cannot injure the 
political bosses. 

“One old woman whom I saw in Darien 
Street said she wa’ very much in favor of 
permitting women to vote, because she 
knew they would help to clean out speak- 
easies. 

‘“*Another woman in Darien Street told 
me there would be no honest elections in 
that neighborhood until the women took 
ahand. She said she would not wait for 
woman suffrage. Her father, who has 
lived in the division for many years, went 
to vote at the recent election. He was 
challenged, and because he did not have 
his tax receipt with him he was not per- 
mitted to vote. It was suspected that he 
was going to vote the Union party ticket. 
When he went home he told his daughter 
about it. He is an old man, and the girl 
would not see her father imposed upon. 


She took him back to the polls and berated | 


the election officers soundly, with the re- 
sult that her father voted.” 





On | 


These are only a few of the experiences 
of one canvasser. 

A committee was appointed to take 
charge of the census work. The delegates 
present took an interest in the plan of a 
census, and several offered to make a can- 
vass of their towns. The citizens of New- 
town, Bucks County, are to be thorough. 
ly interrogated. 

On Dec. 5 the Philadelphia Society wil} 
discuss ways and means to canvass one 
ward at least, and see what are the opin- 
ions of the women residents. 

The work of this committee will be care- 
fully watched by politicians and anti-suf- 
fragists. 

This was not election year, but the 
recording secretary elected last year re- 
signed, and Mrs. Helen Mosher James of 
Philadelphia was chosen for the vacancy, 
Mrs. James is a niece of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony. 
| The following resolutions were adopted: 


That we endeavor to secure equal rep- 
resentation of men and women on al! 
school boards, and boards of all other 
public institutions, 

That we recommend all suffrage socie- 
ties of the State to take up the work of 
| collecting a census of those in favor’ of 
| suffrage. 
| That all suffragists be urged to further 
the press work by liberal contributions. 

That a vote of thanks be tendered to 
the press of Pennsylvania for the courte- 
ous treatment it has accorded to the 
| cause of woman suffrage. B. 





IOWA. 


Des MoInes, IA., Nov. 26, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Iowa E. S, A. held its 30th annual 
convention at Waterloo, Nov. 12 to 14. 

A welcoming address was made the first 
evening by Rev. R. A. Tillinghast repre- 
senting the city, the mayor, he said, being 
too timid to come before the suffrage 
convention, Following this was the wel- 
come from the Civic Club, by its presi- 
dent, Mrs. John T. Rock, from the W. C. 
T. U., by Mrs. Sallie Ferris, the churches, 
by Rev. T. M. Evans, the law, by Attorney 
H. W. Hanson, the Chautauqua, by Mrs, 
J. A. Wheeler, and the schools, by the 
superintendent, F. H. Bloodgood. The 
response by our president, Evelyn H, 
Belden, was given in her own bright, 
witty manner, and was followed by a vocal 
solo by Miss Iola Phifer. 

Next morning the convention opened 
with prayer by Kate Powers of Sheldon. 
The reports of the president, correspond- 
ing secretary, and treasurer showed a 
marked increase in numbers since the last 
convention, renewed activity among the 
clubs, no disbanded clubs, fourteen clubs 
organized or reorganized, numbers of 
clubs that had doubled their membership, 
all having added new members, and an 
increase in equal suffrage sentiment all 
over the State, The clubs have paid their 
dues and pledges promptly, and nearly 
$500 more than was pledged has been 
given to the State work this year. The 
treasurer’s report showed the Association 
in a good financial condition, a number of 
bills left from last year paid, all this year’s 
accounts paid up to date, and $79 in the 
treasury. 

The president’s report was full of good 
things. She has been in nearly every 
county in the State during the past year, 
delivering lectures, holding parlor meet- 
ings, helping to organize clubs, adding 
members, and doing excellent work all 
along the line. Her report also showed 
that the majority of our legislators for 
| the coming session are in favor or pledged 
to the support of our measure. 
| The press report showed an increase of 
65 in the number of papers taking the 
press articles, also a marked difference in 
the sentiment regarding our work, more 
liberality of the press toward us, and 
more favorable sentiment shown for our 
cause. 

The local club reports which finished 
the forenoon were interesting and hope- 
| ful, full of good suggestions and well-laid 
plans for future work. The afternoon was 
devoted to a work conference, After- 
wards we held memorial services in honor 
of Martha C. Callanan and others who 
have been promoted to the Land of Equal- 
ity. More club reports followed, all ring- 
ing with vigor and push, full of courage 
and cheer. 

In the eveaing the delegates and visi- 
tors were given a reception at the fine 
home of Mrs. E. M. Voorhees. The male 
quartette of Waterloo sang for us. Water- 
loo has unusually fine singers, and this 
quartette were among the best. 

The last day was devoted to election of 
officers, reports of committees and miscel- 
laneous business. We also had another 
work conference, presided over by Eleanor 
C. Stockman of Mason City. Some of the 
best things of the convention in the way 
of papers were read at this conference, 
and one original story, by Irene G. Adams 
, of Cresco, was particularly interesting and 
; to the point. 

The report of the resolutions commit- 
tee, and that of the Standard, our State 
suffrage organ, by Mrs. Ella Stevenson, 
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were given in the afternoon. An address 
on “Clubs and their Influence,”’ by Mrs. 
Siddie F. Richards, and pledges for future 
State work, with presentation of the peti- 
tion work and heads for the petitions, 
closed the day sessions. 

At the evening session there were 
speeches by Rev. J. A. Earle on ‘The 
Political Hemisphere,”’ by Rev. R. A. Til- 
linghast of Waterloo, and Evelyn H. 
Belden Of Sioux City. Thus closed one 
of the best and most successful conven- 


tions we have ever held. We were disap- | 


pointed not to have had our much-loved 
National president with us. 

Waterloo provided generously for our 
comfort and welcome. We were enter- 
tained in the best homes. Many people 
who opened their houses to us were not 
suffragists, but did all they could to make 
our stay pleasant. Arrangements for the 
convention were made under the auspices 
of the Civic Club, with Mrs. John T. 
Rock, Rev. J. O. Stevenson, Ella Steven- 
son, and Mrs. Julia L. Scram at the head, 
and were complete and satisfactory. 

Waterloo is one of the cleanest and 
prettiest cities in lowa, and her peopleare 
very up-to-date. She has a large number 
of unusually progressive young men, and 
as we listened to their speeches we felt 
proud that they belonged to our State. 
Iowa’s future looks promising with such 
talented, clear-thinking, courageous young 
men coming to thefront. The result of 
the election was as follows: 

President, Adelaide Ballard of Hull; 
vice-president, Evelyn H. Belden, Sioux 
City; recording secretary, Eleanor C. 
Stockman, Mason City; corresponding 
secretary, Nellie W. Nelson, Des Moines; 
auditors, Amelia S. Bonham, Ottumwa; 
Daisy Deighton, Shenandoah; executive 
committee, Marian E. Kemp, Waverly; 
Florence Maskery, Maquoketa; Kate Pow- 
ers, Sheldon. 

We are going at our year’s work with 
renewed energy. Our special line will be 
organization and doubling our numbers, 

N. W. N. 





OHIO. 





The Annual Convention at Springfield 
has been so thoroughly reported that no 
long report will be made here. The dele- 
gates manifested unusual interest in the 
work, assuming a responsibility which 
they never before have done, The spirit 
of the entire Convention was one of har- 
monious coéperation. Members desiring 
the printed minutes should write to the 
State President. 

It is none too early to lay our plans to 
attend the National Convention, It will 
be held in Washington, Feb. 12 to 18. 
One and one-third fare for the round trip 
will be granted, and there will be reduced 
rates at the hotels. Visitors will have the 
same privileges as delegates, except that 
of voting, and it is hoped that Ohio will 
have a large delegation. Aside from the 
usual attractive features will be a Pioneer 
Night, with Mrs, Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, Isabella Beecher Hooker, and Miss 
Anthony, of course. Another night, rep- 
resentative women from Russia, England, 
Norway, Australia, etc., will tell of tho 
condition of women in their respective 
countries. The State President is anxious 
to have the names of any and all who are 
expecting to attend. 

At Springfield, Miss Hauser was elected 
Chairman of Press Work, with power to 
choose her own committee, and at this 
early date she has secured eleven assist- 
ants. The newspapers are responding 
generously to appeals for space, and every- 
thing looks encouraging. 

Frances M. Casement expresses her 
gratitude at being elected Honorary Pres- 
ident. She is now at her home in Paines- 
ville, but will spend most of the winter in 
Costa Rico. 

Miss Root, our Corresponding Secretary, 
has been rendering valuable assistance to 
the President in the latter’s office. 

Mrs, Harmon, President of the Toledo 
W. S. A., enthusiastically reported the 
Springfield Convention at the November 
meeting of that society. 

Mrs. Elwell, of Willoughby, will spend 
the winter in Cleveland. She hopes to at- 
tend the National Convetntion. 

Mrs. Walker, Vice-President of the 20th 
Century Club, gave an entertainment at 
her home Dec. 5. The money made will be 
devoted to suffrage work. 

The Lucy Stone Club lately gave a 
Inncheon at the home of the President, 
Mrs. Drukker. The proceeds will be de- 
voted to suffrage work. 

The Alliance Club shows renewed activ- 
ity. At the November meeting Mrs. 
Hunter reported the State Convention. 
Mrs. Hinshilwood has been elected Presi- 
dent. Two or three of the members will 
attend the Washington Convention. 

The Athens Club held a meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Hobson to listen to the re- 
port of the Convention. Members of the 
Albany Club were present, and refresh- 
ments were served. Athens has doubled 


_its membership within the year. 


A joint meeting of the Lucas County 
and East Side Suffrage Asssociations in 
Toledo, held Nov. 9, was addressed by 


| 





Mrs. Lucie Harmon, who gave a detailed 
report of the Springfield Convention, and 
by Mrs. Ellen Sulley Fray, who reported 
the Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions held at Lima. All parts of the city, 
including the Bay Shore, were represent- 
ed. The East Side Club elected new offi- 
cers as follows: President, Mrs. Caroline 
Cunningham; secretary, Miss Ada Cos- 
tack; treasurer, Mrs. Marcella Zwilling. 

The Hamilton County Association list- 
ened to a good lecture on election even- 
ing by Major Owens, of Fort Thomas. 
The Major complained that army pbysi- 
cians are practically powerless to enforce 
sanitary measures, and then are censured 
when disease appears. Mrs. Shrader, the 
County President, said that this same con- 
dition was true of women in the affairs of 
State. 

Seventy-nine persons were present at 
the last meeting of the Warren Club. 
Eighteen new members have been added 
since June. A number of the members 
expect to attend the National Convention. 

An individual responsibility which rests 
upon us is that of increasing our member- 
ship. This can be done in two ways: 1, 
by adding to our local clubs; 2, by solicit- 
ing State members. The fee for the lat- 
ter is $1.00 per yeai, and there are easily 
1,000 suffragists in this State, not mem- 
bers of local clubs, who would join the 
State Association if we appealed to them 
in the right way. The President has 
secured seven State members within the 
past fortnight. With a moderate effort 
on the part of each one of us, one hun- 
dred can speedily be enrolled. This would 
give us another delegate in the National 
Convention, and would be of great service 
to us in our legislative work. Let us 
make this our chief work for December! 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
President Ohio W. 8S. A. 
Warren, O. 


-_«-- — 


THE ADVANCE GUARDS OF CIVILIZATION. 


THE NICKEL 

Never since the beginning of its history 
has Buffalo come into such prominence as 
the city enjoys this moment. The finan- 
cier, the merchant, the manufacturer, each 
claims his share of credit for the city’s 
growth and development. Yet each reck- 
ons without his host and neglects to 
award the guerdon to the rightful own- 
ers, namely, the railways—the advance 
guards of civilization under all circum- 
stances. Had it not been for the rail- 
ways, of which the great Nickel Plate is 
one of the most eminent of all the lines 
threading Buffalo, this city to-day would 
still have been in its swaddling clothes, 
with the nursing bottle in its mouth, 

This is amongst the most perfectly and 
completely equipped railway limes in the 
world, and its title of ‘‘the popular low- 
rate short line’ has been honestly earned. 
And just now it happens that its service 
is to be called forth in a manner which, 
although taxing its carrying facilities to a 
vast degree, at the same time no duty 
towards its patrons will be left undone. 
For comfort, speed, and general excel- 
lence, the Nickel Plate has no peer—and 
for this reason it has gained the distinc- 
tion of being designated as the possessor 
of ‘ta peerless trio’’—due to the fact of 
the three express trains that are sent over 
its line daily. From any distance east as 
far as Bostonand west to Chicago, the 
Nickel Plate offers accommodations such 
as dining and sleeping cars, and unexcelled 
personal service. Solid through trains 
with vestibuled sleepers are run daily 
over the West Shore line from New York 
City to Buffalo, and the daily runs, both 
from Chicago and from Boston, through 
buffet sleeping-cars are made a featureof 
the service, And the Pan-American Ex- 
position once gone over, no line affords 
better opportunities of sight-seeing than 
the Nickel Plate, reaching out, as it does, 
to the points of universal interest, such as 
the Niagara Falls and Chautauqua Lake. 
And it is to these Meccas that the eyes of 
the great republic are turned with as deep 
a longing and as eminent a degree of joy- 
ous anticipation as ever marked the ef- 
forts of tourists to catch a glimpse of 
these famous spots. Niagara Falls—*‘the 
thunderer of waters’’—never before of- 
fered the attractions that so distinguished 
this resort at the present moment. The 
electric instalments have combined to 
make the Falls a romantic, wild fairy 
scene—in addition to which the gorge 
and the whirlpool and numberless other 
features lend to the enchantment. 

A speciality is made of the individual 
club meals served only on the Nickel 
Pilate, and which since their introduction 
have proved popular. They range in 
price from 35 cents to $1.00,and meet the 
popular demand better than any other 
form. One dollar covers the entire bill of 
fare. At a-la-carte prices this would 
amount to several dollars, while a light 
eater can secure a meal for 35 cents. The 
service is not excelled by that of any of 
the trunk lines, nor are the appurte- 
nances of the dining car and _ buffet 
equaled by any. The water used is from 
the famous Puritas Springs, at Rock- 
ford, O. 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 


PLATE RAILROAD, 











EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, °“’™sorsrox “*” 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, |, 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





—_— noe 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 3) Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & e & Js wv 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 








ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTA 


Asthma Cure Free 


NT RELIEF AND PERMANENT 


CURE IN ALL CASES. 





Sent Absolutely Free 
WRITE YOUR NAME A 


on Receipt of Postal. 
ND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 











RELIEF. 











morphine, chloroform or ether. Very 


There is nothing like Asth 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases. It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: ‘Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition. I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured, I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 


a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted like a charm. Send me a full-size 
bottle.”’ 





Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 

Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 

New York, JAN. 3, 1901. 

Drs. Tarr Bros’. MEDICINE Co. 

Gentlemen —Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma. Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, 


truly yours, 
Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


first of November. 


ing disease, Yours respectfully, 


AVON SprinGs, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 
derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 
with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 


many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York 
I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. it ‘the 


My wife has been afflicted 


My wife commenced taking it about the 


_ I very soon noticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle 
her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms. I feel that 
I can consistently recommend the medicine to all who are afflicted with this distress- 


O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 


remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once, 
and I am ever grateful. 
to work. Iam now in the best of health 
testimonial you can make such use of as 
Street. 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. 


Fes. 5, 1901. 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
C I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 


and am doing business every day. This 
you see fit. Home address, 235 Rivington 


S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. Write at 
BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 


Sold by all 


once, addressing DR.’ TAFT 
East 130th St, N. Y. City. 


Druggists. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 





The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 








The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” AzZIUO, + 
monthly publication devoted to the developmen 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St, Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 








Established 182, 2d Door South of Winter St 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) ° 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 








CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOBs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 

Leave Boston and New England points ever) 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs anc 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pasc 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fas 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful: 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimous:y adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 








52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Bost 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Adelaide Buell Hyde, Edith M. Hadley, 
and Jennie V. Minor were among the 137 
new lawyers sworn in last week by the 
Appellate Division in New York City. 

At a recent private meeting of the 
Benchers in Dublin, Ireland, the question 
of admitting a lady as a student at King’s 
Inn was brought up and discussed. The 
applicant was a young woman of talent. 
the daughter of Sir John B. Johnston of 
Londonderry. Although her admission 
was warmly advocated by some of the 
Benchers, the majority decided to refuse 
her application. 

Men of the legal profession in Baltimore 
are said to feel more disappointment over 
the refusal of the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals to admit Miss Etta H. Maddox to 
take for the bar than 
does the young lady herself. One of the 
ablest lawyers in Maryland was to have 
presented her case to the Court of Ap- 


the examination 


peals, but was called unexpectedly to 
California Two of the teachers in the 
Law School then offered to present the 


argument for the admission of women by 
brief if Miss Maddox would prepare it. 
She had five days in which to do so, but 
in spite of the shortness of time she drew 
up Miss Maddox is re- 
ported as saying of the adverse decision: 


a strong brief. 

‘I fail to see how the court could arrive 
at such a conclusion. The law of our 
State does not say that a woman shall not 
be admitted to the bar. The act of 
omits the term ‘male citizen’—which ap- 
peared in earlier acts concerning applica- 
tions for admission to the bar—and sub- 
stitutes ‘petitioner’ or ‘applicant,’ refer- 
ring later in the act to the applicant by 
the use of the masculine pronoun. The 
decision seems to have been determined 
by the presence of this pronoun. 

‘The rule that a masculine pronoun shall 
include a female whenever it is not ab- 
surd or unreasonable rule that was 
settled at a very early date. 

‘“‘As the State law stands now, any at- 
torney wbo has been practising in another 
State for five years can come here and be 
admitted to the bar without examination. 
And attorneys practising in other States 
have also the privilege, according to the 
law of Maryland, of coming here, if any 
special case demands it, and of trying the 
case in our courts. If these laws are ob- 
served, I don’t see how any attorney, 
woman or man, who is practising in an- 
other State and who comes here asking to 
be admitted to the bar, could be refused. 
Yet the court refuses me—a native of the 
State and a taxpayer—the privilege of 
taking the examination. 

‘The rule concerning the construing of 
masculine pronouns as including feminine 
in all cases where such construction is 
not absurd or unreasonable, applies to 
penal laws. Why does it not apply to all 
others? If a woman may come under the 
designation of ‘he’ in a statute defining a 
felony and fixing its punishment, it is 
hard to conceive that she cannot, under 
the same designation, be brought within 
the terms of a statute defining civil rights. 
If a statute require that the owner of a 
city lot should remove the snow from 
‘his’ sidewalk, it will be held to extend to 
men, women, and children.”’ 

Among the States that have admitted 
women to the bar without the passage 
of special statutes, Miss Maddox named 
Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Maine, Indiana, Kansas, Connecticut, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Hampshire, the District of 
Columbia, Montana, Utah, and Ohio. In 
Indiana, she said, the statute reads, ‘‘male 
voter’’; in Pennsylvania, ‘‘he,’’ ‘‘his,’’ and 
‘thim’’; in Connecticut, ‘‘such persons as 
are qualified’’; in Kansas, ‘‘any person 
being a citizen’’; in Michigan, ‘‘citizen.” 

Special statutes were passed to admit. 
women in Illinois, California, Mississippi, 
Massachusetts, Oregon, Wisconsin, New 
York, and Minnesota. In Colorado a wo- 
man law student graduates as a ‘‘bachelor 
of law’’; the certificate to practise before 
the Supreme Court of Colorado reads 
‘thim,”’ “his,’? and ‘esquire’; no femi- 
nine pronoun is used in the document. 

“Certificates received by women,’’ Miss 
Maddox continued, “from the United 
States district and circuit courts for the 
District of Columbia solemnly recite that 
the oath of office was duly administered 
to ‘him’ in open court. 

“Under the act of Congress of 1825 con- 
ferring upon the postmaster-general the 
power of appointing postmasters, women 
have been appointed in all parts of the 
country as ‘postmasters.’ The same is 
true of pension agents. 

‘*The other learned professions are open 
in this State to both sexes. If Nature has 
endowed woman with a mind, if our col- 
leges have given her education, if her 
energy and diligence have led her to a 
knowledge of the law, and if her ambition 
directs her to adopt the profession of 
law, shall it be said that the profession of 
the law is of all professions and vocations 


1898 


is a 








in Maryland the only one from which she 


shall be excluded, and that there is a sex 
limit to justice and equity? 

‘Maryland was the first of the colonies 
to admit a woman to the bar. Margaret 
Brent, on Jan. 3, 1648, was by order of the 
court admitted to the bar as the attorney 
of Lord Baltimore. I hope Maryland will 
not be the last of the States to give 
women the right to practise law in her 
courts,”’ 

Miss Maddox will petition the next 
Legislature for an enabling act. 


—7- -———— 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs. Clara B. Colby has given up for 


‘the present the project of making the 


Woman's Tribune a magazine, as the 
financial support promised was not sufli- 
cient. She says editorially: ‘*The ideal of 
a magazine is still cherished, and will be 
worked out when there is capital enough 
on hand.”’ 


The Woman's National Press Associa- 
tion at its recent meeting voted to accept 
of the Woman’s Board of 


and 


the invitation 
the Charleston 
day’s program there in connection with 
the Internatienal Press League meetings, 
which will occupy a week in January. 
Mrs. Olive B. Lee of Texas, a member of 
the Association and publisher at Dallas of 
Lee’s Magazine, only magazine in 
Texas, was present, and by invitation 
described her method of conducting her 
periodical, 


Exposition have a 


the 


Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney, whose 
pen name is ‘‘Dinah Sturgis,’’ has assumed 
entire editorial charge of the fashionable 
Morse Broughton publications, L’Art de 
Ja Mode, ete. 

A new monthly, the Indian Ladies’ Mag- 
azine, is published at Madras by Mme. 
Kamala Satthianadhan, who lately took 
her M. A, at the University of Madras, 
being the first woman to receive a degree 
from that institution. A number of In- 
dian women contribute, and an article on 
‘The Vedic Wife,’’ by H. Naraina Row, 
is anable review of the position of the 
wife before the teachings of the Vedas had 
been perverted, as it is claimed, to sup- 
port social Another monthly 
magazine, the Bharat Bhagni, published 
in Hindu at Lahore, is edited by Mme. 
Shrimati Hadexi, and devoted to the pro- 
motion of education among the women of 
India, 


customs, 


Madame Louise Alcan has just started 
in Paris a paper called France in Asia, of 
which she is the editor. It is to be circu- 
lated in those Asiatic countries where 
France claims an influence. 

Signora Larriva Llona edits an illus- 
trated weekly in Lima, Peru, and is also 
on the staff of one of the four daily papers 
in that city. 

Senorita Huidobro of Chile, now resi- 
dent in Boston, used to furnish political 
notes and correspondence to a Santiago 
paper, and as in Spanish-American coun- 
tries this would be considered improper 
for @ woman, she wrote over the signature 
‘‘Carlos.’’ No one suspected that the 
correspondent was notaman. The Senor- 
ita says it was very amusing to hear mem- 
bers of the opposite party, while discuss- 
ing politics at her dinner table, exclaim: 
“Ah, how I would like to take that ‘Car- 
los’ by the throat!’’ 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox of New York 
was given a reception by the New England 
Women’s Press Association on Dec, 3, at 
the Vendome in this city. Despite a se- 
vere storm there was a large attendance. 
The president, Mrs. Annie G. Murray, and 
Mrs. Selinger, chairman of the reception 
committee, received with Mrs. Wilcox. 
Mrs. Elisabeth M. Gosse, Miss Stella O. 
Libby, Miss Soule and Miss Isabelle 
Laughlin poured tea and chocolate. 


Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, is 
not only a club woman, a society woman, 
a notable housekeeper, an accomplished 
florist and horticulturist, but in addition 
she has just entered the ranks of journal- 
ism, having become one of the editors of 
the Social Season, anew paper in Atlanta. 


Mrs. Emma Shaw Colcleugh, of the 
New England Women’s Press Association, 
has been made an honorary member of 
the Rhode Island Woman’s Club. 





Miss Marion H. Brazier, secretary of the 
N. E. W. P. A., addressed three Massa- 
chusetts clubs last week, the Alden Club 
of Franklin, the Daughters of Maine, 
Somerville, and the Hannah Adams Club 
of Medfield. On Dec. 16 she will address 
the Monday Club of Spencer, and then go 
to Maine to fill several engagements with 
clubs and D, A. R. chapters. 

Miss Mabel Caffin, first vice-president 
of the New England Women’s Press Asso- 
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of the Public School Asso- 
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ciation for Com- 
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Vote for the re-election 
THOMAS N. HART 


for Mayor, and continue an 


of 


honest, business adminis- 


tration at City Hall. 





ciation, is about to remove to New York 
to take charge of an advertising agency 
there. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT.. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Connecticut has rightly decided that she 
needs a new Constitution, for the present 
one, made in 1818, is in many respects 
quite out of date. Her people have done 
as an over-economical housewife would 
do with a garment in use 83 years, patch 
placed upon patch, amendment upon 
amendment, to rectify its defects, till 
they concluded that the best way would 
be to put the old thing into the rag-bag 
and make a brand new one. Never was a 
garment more wisely and symmetrically 
cut than the old Constitution, But it 
was so sadly botched in making it up that 
the original pattern and design were 
changed and controverted, This was the 
original grand framework: 

‘All political power is inherent in the 
people; and all men when they form a so- 
cial compact are equal in rights, and no 
man or set of men are entitled to exclu- 
sive public emoluments or privileges from 
the community.”’ 

Then the makers of this Constitytion, 
in defiance of the foundation principles 
that they had laid down, proceeded to ex- 
tend the ‘‘exclusive privilege’ to a few 
persons only of participating in the gov- 
ernment, denying to all others the basis 
of all political power, the elective fran- 
chise. The privileged set consisted of 
white males who owned a specified amount 
of property and paid certain taxes, or who 
had done military duty. Later a slight 
educational qualification was added, 

The property qualification was elimi- 
nated in 1845, and near that time a law 
was enacted exempting the property of 
colored men from taxation till they should 
be allowed to vote. But taxes were still 
exacted from colored women. 

In 1876 the word ‘*‘white’’ in the Consti- 
tution was erased, but the word ‘‘male’”’ 
still remains to dishonor the Constitution 
and falsify the first section of its first 
Article. 

On Nov. 5 delegates were elected to 
meet on the Ist of next January to frame 
a new Constitution. The small number 
of electors that voted showed how little 
interest men take in the government. If 
women had been allowed to vote upon 
such an important matter and so few had 
availed themselves of the right, our op- 
ponents would have proclaimed it as proof 
positive that women did not want suf- 
frage. 

The chief reason given in favor of anew 
Constitution is the inequality of repre- 
sentation made by the present one; as a 
town having 5,000 inhabitants is entitled 
to two members of the House, while a 





Vote for the Candi- 
dates of the 


INDEPENDENT 
WOMEN VOTERS, 


and especially vote for 


LOUIS C. ELSON 


22 years Professor In New England Con- 
servatory of Music), 


who is not on any 
other ticket. 





town or city having a population of 50,000 
or 100,000 has no more, That it allows 
one-half of the adult people of the State 
not even one representative, is not consid- 
ered in the case, though that class are the 
worthiest citizens in the State. 

It is not certain that the principles of 
justice and true democracy are sufficiently 
developed in the delegates chusen to in- 
duce them to make this a government of, 
for and by the people, by extending full 
suffrage to women, At least two eminent 
statesmen have been elected as delegates 
—ex-Governor Andrews and ex-Governor 
Waller,—who were in favor of woman 
suffrage during their terms of office, and 
doubtless there are many more. 

EMILY P, CoLLINs. 

Hartford, Conn., Dec. 3, 1901, 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Suaron.—The League held its second 
meeting of the season with its president, 
Mrs. L. C. Davenport, on Tuesday evening 
last. Although very stormy, about 25 
were present. Mrs. Maud Wood Park of 
Boston delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress upoh woman suffrage. The charm- 
ing manner of the speaker gave additional 
effect to her thoughts, and brought sev- 
eral of the unconverted listeners forward 
to the ‘‘anxious seat.’’ A pleasant dis- 
cussion followed, and questions were 
answered by Mrs. Park. Some of the 
gentlemen were in favor of the step-by- 
step process to secure full suffrage, while 
others would prefer to demand and secure 
equal political rights for women all at one 
time, as was done in the four States that 
have full suffrage. One speaker believed 
that as the inability of women to become 
suitable voters can no longer be urged, it 
is selfishness and the fear of being dis- 
placed by qualified women that hold 
many legislators to the antiside. Several 
speakers believed that men would soon be 
willing to grant equal suffrage if a majority 
of the women desired it, and that the 
active efforts of suffragists should be de- 
voted more largely to converting the 
women. Some of these views were ex- 
pressed more freely in social converse 
after the meeting. A bountiful collation 
was provided by the hostess, and dancing 
was enjoyed by the young people present. 
The topic for discussion at the next meet- 
ing will be: “Ought the public to entrust 
the education of its boys to those it will 
not trust to vote?’’ G. K. 
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THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE, — The fall season has 
been rich in attractive features, and a 
large number of dramatic novelties are 
yet in reserve. Few productions have so 
well displayed the vast resources of this 
theatre as ‘‘The Harbor Lights,’’ and the 
liberality and artistic taste shown in the 
stage settings of this play illustrate the 
policy of the management. Following 
‘The Harbor Lights’? comes George H. 
Broadhurst’s fumny comedy, ‘‘Why Smith 
Left Home.’’ Preparations are in hand 
for a great surprise for patrons, and one 
which will make a sensation. Souvenir 
chocolate bonbons will be continued at 
the Monday matinees. 

2 - - 


Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
At Boston Music Hall, from week to 
week, one is sure of seeing the best. Next 
week, that of Dec. 9, there will be spec- 
tacular and novel features. The wonder- 
ful transformation act of Staley and Bir- 
beck is one of the most ingenious and 
startling triple scene changes ever effect- 
ed, accompanied by excellent musical 
features. Captain Webb’s educated seals 
and sea-lions will be retained. George 
Evans, the original ‘‘Honey Boy’’; the 
three Morrissey brothers, acrobats; the 
Carmen sisters, banjoists; Gorman and 
West, songs and dances; Bessie Blitz Pax- 
ton, a brilliant vocalist; and the vita- 
graph will indicate the quality of diver- 
sion next week. 





BECAUSE WE ARE AN 


EXCLUSIVE 
FUR 
STORE 


And our goods are better made, honestly 
described and strictly guaranteed, some 
people are under the impression that they 
cost more. They do not, and compari 
will positively show it. 


OUR 
Muffs and Scarfs, 


In Black Marten, Sable Fox, American 
Sable, Blue and Black Lynx, in prices 


$8 ta $30 


Are unequalled in quality and price 


Persian Lamb 
JACKETS 


TO ORDER, 


$125 to $225 


Leipzig-Dyed Persian, in all fashionable 
styles, made plain or with Chinchilla, 
American Sable, or Hudson Bay Sable 
collar and revers. 


Seal Jackets 


TO ORDER, 


$225 to $350 


These jackets are made from Genuine 
London-Dyed Alaska Seal of this season’s 
importation. Workmanship, linings and 
style alike inall cases. The difference in 
prices according to the quality of seal 
only. 


KAKAS 
BROS. 


34 BEDFORD STREET. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 






































Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, Dec. 9, at 3 P. M. Discussion Committee. 
“Can women’s political influence be made practi- 
cal and effective without the ballot?” 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in 
terest the public in the value of music as a 
remedial agent in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to firs 
Livermore. Her address is Back Bay Station, 
Boston. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would like a 
position to care for male or female. No objec 
tion to travelling. S.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. —A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and help 
with housework in a family of three adults and 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mans- 


field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





8200 Down. Terms oy Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
crllent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address if. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office , 3 Park Street Boston. 





HOUESKEEPER. — Situation wanted by an 
American woman as housekeeper, or to care for 
a house, or do secretary’s work, or hold any posi- 
tion of trust. Has had years of bustness experi- 
ence. References given. Address Miss R., care 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
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